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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1892. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His —— Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal ‘hness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square, on THURSDAY EVEN- 
ING, the 14th inst., commencing at eight o’clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya Acapgmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, aN, 








HE FIFTH TRIENNIAL HANDEL FES- 
TIVAL at the CRYSTAL PALACE, JUNE 19, 22, 24, 
—“s 26. Four Thousand Performers. Conductor, Sir MICHAEL 


The Musical Arrangements under the direction of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. 

The subscription for both sets of tickets (i.e., entitling to the 
same seat for each of the three days of the festival), and single 
tickets, is OPEN DAILY. 

Prices or Sets (including Admission) :— 
Central Area—Three Guineas and Two-and-a-Half Guineas. 
Galleries—Two-and-a-Half Guineas and Two Guineas. 
Sivete Tickets. 
—- Area and Balconies—Twenty-five Shillings and One 


uinea. 
Galleries—One Guinea and Fifteen Shillings. 
REHEARSAL TICKETS. 
Admission—Five Shillings (if purchased before the day). 
otive Shiliines and Gallery, Numbered Seats—Half-a-Guinea and 
ve 

Offices, Crystal Palace and 2, Exeter Hall. 

The Handel Festival Pamphlet, containing full particulars of 
price of admission and reserved seats, railway arrangements, &c., 

now ready, and may be had on application at the offices as 
above. 





AGNER SOCIETY.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
LAST CONCERT THIS SEASON.—WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, MAY 13th, at 8.30. Orchestra and Chorus 180 
performers. Conductor, Mr. E. DANNREUTHER. Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 58., 85., 28., and 1s., of Stanley Lucas, Weber 
and Co. ; Chappell and Co. Megs Mitchell, Bond-street ; 
Hays, Royal oxc Keith, es, and Co., Cheapside ; 
Austin, St. James’s all; and Ww. H. Lee Davies and Bro., 
19, Craven-terrace, Lancaster-gate, w. 


R. ALFRED GILBERT and MADAME GIL- 
BERT’S CHAMBER CONCERT, St. George’s Hall, 
SATURDAY, MAY 16th, at Three o'clock. Herr Straus, 
ae Pezze, "Herr Louis Diehl, 7 Bernhardt, Herr Neuwirth. 
forte, Miss Maude Gilbert, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. Charles 

Es poet and Mr. Alfred Gilbert. Vocalists, Mame. Gilbert, 
Miss Arnim, Van Senden, Mr. Wilbye’ Cooper, Signor 
Monari Rocca.—Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. ; at the Hall, or of 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, The Woodlands, 89, Maida-vale. 


As and VIOLET MOLYNEUX (Sir Julius 
edict’s Pupils, who had the honour of oye bey 
the Queen at Windsor Castle), will give a PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL, under distinguished Patronage, at the WESTBOURNE 
HALL, Bayswater, MAY 19th. at ht. Stalls, 5s., 38.; 
Ad ion, 28., 1s.; of Mr. Foale, 44, ens also 
of Mdme. e. Molyneux, 17, Victoria-villas, Kilburn, 


ADAME ANNETTE ESSIPOFF (Russian 
Pianist) will arrive in London on Monday Next, the 

llth May, and will make her FIRST APPEARANCE at the 
NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, on SATURDAY, 
the 16th inst.—All applications respecting engagements to be 
made to Mz. Gzoncr Donsy, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 

















O THE MUSICAL PUBLIC.—The EDUCA- 

TIONAL eS of THEORETICAL, ew, 

and Standard MUSICAL WORKS may be had gratis, and 
postage free 


0 om OFORTE PLAYERS.—Gratis and post 


free, a Catalogue of all Mr. GEORGE FREDERICK 
WEST'S MUSIC for the Pianoforte. 


A™= SHEET MUSIC promptly forwarded post 
nded upon. Pay- 


free at half-price. 
— aes in tw 
ew Burlington-s 
the Prince of Wales. 


Accuracy to be depe 
.—Londen: Robert Cocks and Co., 
blishers to the Queen and H. R.H. 


Bice COCKS and CO.’S MUSICAL BOX 


(the oly pout) Caprice for the Pianoforte. B: 
EBICH ( 


Free by post for 24 stamps, 


HA! THE GOAT BELLS.—Vocal Duet for 


mo and Contralto. Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Sung with great success by Madame and Miss Sherrington. 
“* Superior, ag prea y prety and simple.”—‘* Weekly Times.” 
4s.; post free 24 


y yr 66 
sak quends a tik D TO-DAY?” “ DON'T 


first he ele: see 
the Queen’s Concert Rooms, over-syuare, and twice encored. | GBRALD ; 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 








-BURROWES’ s 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


CRAMER'S 
OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


ELDORADO: 
THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 
STRAND THEATRE, 


MY NEW MAID, 


OPERETTA, 
WRITTEN BY 

H. B. FARNIE. 
COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES LECOCQ. 


THE BARBER OF BATH, 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT, 
WRITTEN BY 
H. B. FARNIE. 


COMPOSED BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 














The above, with the Music complete, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 








BOURREE. In F major .. o be’ 06 ow ico, 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu . se 'eo-s eo oon be OE 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. «co 0c cf co of @& 
LULLABY. Cradle Song... .. . os oo os 68M 
THE MAGIC HARP. Ca) rice « 48. 


THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceau de Salon 4s, 
ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s, 

TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka oo oo 4, 
Both e! tly Illustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaive 4s, 


Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforta. 


EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at a Strand Theatre) :—‘‘THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung b Mr. Edward Terr » Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), Ot eu At Y's WANTS 
8,’ and “WILL 

YOU TAKE MY ARM” Qendvilles a Gale, by J, FITZ- 





; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4s.; post free, 


2s. each. 
AANAAnnnnnnnennnenn 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 





mt Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
onan ey 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
| mee Continental publishers in 4 , Berlin, Hamburg, 

‘aris, Vienna, and M, Rooms for Meaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, Ameri Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. — 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
808a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every 
description, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and 


Copyrights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c. Sale (devoted ener | to 


this class of property) every month. Single 
inserted. Co’ ments received at any time. EPUTTICK an and 
SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—(Established 


794). 





RE H. N. WEIPPERT, of 277 and 279, Regent- 

street, a Bankrupt. All persons claiming to be Creditors 
of the above-named Bankrupt for Music-plates, Royalties, and 
other musical property, or on any other account, are requested 


to send forthwith to me the undersigned full culars of their 
claims, together with the Titles particu of any Music- 
plates they may claim.—Faxpgnick Lucas, Trustee, 26, 


Maddox-street, London, W. 





SCARSBROOK’S Modern School for the 
e Violin, consisting of 1165 Scales and Zpepeaive Be Ex- 
ercises, calculated to develope the entire M 
Resources of the Instrument. Price 10s. 6d. London: 7 
Scarsproox, 98, Ledbury-road, Bayswater; W. E. Hr, 
Violin and Bow Maker, 68, Wardour-street, Soho. This work 
is strong! recommended ‘to professors and students of the 
Violin, Forwarded at half-price for P.0,0. or stamps, 





ARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, rosewood 
case, fine tone, 18 stops, percussion action, double touch, 
knee pedal, and all recent improvements, will be SOLD at 
Phillips’ Auction Rooms, WEDN ESD AY, 18th instant. 
Hy, GUITAR—MD .—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
T er of this t, is in Town for the 
Season. For eg dey a te ey public and eng 
concerts, dress her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman-square, we 


MR. 











SANTLEY 
WILL SING 
STRADELLA’S FAMOUS CANTATA, 


“NERONE,"” 


AT THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, 


MONDAY, lira MAY, 





NOW READY. 
THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(42nd. Highlanders). 
Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 


Baeavtivvtty Iutvustnatep iN CoLovns. 
’ Price 4s. 
Ransronp & Sox, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 





Jost PuslisnEep, 





“MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 


POUR LE PIANO. 
PAR 


J. HENRY POLLARD. 
Price 4s. 
Also an Organ Arrangement of the same, price 4a, 





London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-stroet, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


For in voice, and 
affections of has main ite high charsoter 
y any Ph Nomweerif and the tals 
je tg ‘ papa EA 2 v 
je ° 
Public should be without this invaluable Lozenge, To 
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BALFE'S “IL TALISMANO.” 


Messrs, DUFF and STEWART beg to announce that 


M. W. BALFE’S 
GRAND UPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO,” 
IS IN PREPARATION. 


A Folio Edition of the Entire Work, with English and Italian 
jords, Pro-em, Memoir and Portrait of the C ‘om poser, 
will be ready on the morning after performance 
at Her Majesty's Opera, 


PRICE ONE GUINBA. 


The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
The Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 





ARRANGEMENTS for the PIANOFORTE 
By SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, W. KUHE, 
B. RICHARDS, E£. L. HIME, 

J, T, TREKELL, &c,, &eo. 
WALTZBS, GALOP and QUADRILLE 
By CHARLES GODFREY. 





LONDON: 
DUFT & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





J. T, HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country (Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Céntral Branch 


4, HENRIETTA 8T., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
aclection of those of other Church Firms, 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 58.; po , 44d. (Separated. ) Also in 

4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. "each ; postage, 8d. 

— been the Church stories’ of lat» years we have not met 
any that for sisnple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teac’ hing i in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series,”—Church Work, 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
* Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman, 
“A prettier stor: piegy mae ver written.”—Guardian. 
« Charmingly tod full of interest.”—Church Review. 
“ An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 
* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., ey Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but ot a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest a drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined."”—Guardian. 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface me the Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s 
“Some are quaint And prett vi; ‘and some Ls a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 


Series. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Kustace,” &c, Three Vols: 
separated), ad Gd. ; Post 38. 10d. 
Too popular to need more than an passing mention. They are 


ull of mbt sere wholesome teaching.’’—Guardian. 

Lom xe lite and most am it the poor, 
ual fesignation, aw as ieactical 
piety ryote rng ae Sedan vey 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divin Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 
‘The story is moat 


toreating. — Church Times. 

“* Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAY TAN EL ANew Tale. By OC. A.M. W, 
ad sealer, a full of useful suggestions and warning—to 

ladies es; y. "—Lilerary Sarohnas. 
5: interesting.” — i 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tele, by Author of 
5. Ap Ghlect te Lite,” 1 Gar Ceaistion Ceiling,” de, 2s. ; by 

sth bak and 

‘y Pe pan werely praise recommend to a lending 


Hayes's Catalogue on application. 


3 U. HAYES’ LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
MENBIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 

















SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
VOLUME THE FOURTH. 





WITH WELSH AND ENGLISH WORDS. 
Containing 24 Pieces, as Solos and Quartets, 
NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt. 


ARRANGED BY 


IOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA). 





PRICE 2ls. 








THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Nos. 1 to 10 of the above are now ready, 
Price One Shilling each. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 





The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENOERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 








LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 








01, REGENT STREET, W, 


“WELSH MELODIES,” = 








INSLEYS’ waGheinn. 
MONTHLY 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Adame DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Port: "Sad = 


‘SUMMER IN SPAIN. By Mrs. 
RAMSAY. 1 vol. 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


OUND ABOUT THE ISLANDS; or, 


Sunny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W. scorr. 
1 vol. 8vo. 














JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Portrait. 


NORTHODUX LONDON ; or, Phases 
MAU RICE DAVIES DS ere By the Rev. ¢, 


RTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Church of md. Bythe A 
of “‘ Unorthodox London,” &c. 1 vol of Bog names 


HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER. 
By the Author of “ '* Altogether Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


NCE AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 
in the » ¥ Sra Curate of Daribary. By the Author of 
‘No 1 Appeal.” 


A. FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX. 


ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 3 vols. 


LIFE’S REWARD. 
LYSONS. 2 vols. 


| eee SINCLAIR'S WIFE, By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE, 
GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols. 


Yay LITTLE FRENCHMAN, By 


the Author of “ ‘Ship Ahoy. ” $ vols. 


3 vols. demy 8vo., with 




















By H. M. 








By Mrs. 








{RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 8 vols, 


OR BEAUTY’S SAKE: a New Novel. 
1 vel. 


YINSLEY BROTHERS: 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRIGES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 

THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 

SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s, 
Are Superior to all others of their class,' 





GROVER AND BAKER, * 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work gent post tree, 
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LOVE’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 





One life, one love, but one is ours, 

So bound together they are one ; 

Why should life stay when love is gone ? 
Why should the tree survive its flow’rs? 


One love was mine, that love is fled, 
And I can never love again ; 
My body moves midst living men, 
My soul is ever with the dead. 


Tt came upon me like the night 
That closes o’er the eastern day ; 
No twilight shed its warning grey 
To mark the approaching death of light. 


But sudden, while all Nature shone 
Beneath the gladsome light of day, 
The light that cheered it passed away, 

The sun that made it day was gone. 


The light of love was all my own, 
And youth and hope made life seem bright, 
When death came with its sudden night, 
And left me wandering, blind, alone. 


A weary war with time I wage, 
They miscall time who call it fleet ; 
Joy lends it wings, grief binds its feet, 
And days are years, and years an age. 


Gzorrrey Nogu. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Blondinette Minstrels were at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, last Saturday and Monday. 





The legitimate and illegitimate drama is now in 
possession of the boards of the Queen’s Theatre, 
Manchester, in the shape of the historical drama, 
** Catherine Howard” and the Colonna dancers. 





** Genevieve” (Miss Braddon), closed its career in 
Manchester last night. It has not been a success, 
and yet Miss Braddon, having been an actress 
(years ago she was a member of the stock company at 
Hull), might write a good play. 





Miss Wallis, a most attractive young tragedienne, 
has been acting this week at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, appearing with much success as Juliet, 
Rosalind, Pauline (“* Lady of Lyons ”) and Julia, in 
“The Hunchback.” She is ably supported’ by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Howard. 

At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Mr. Edmund 
Falconer has appeared in his own drama, “ Kil- 
larney,”’ which, notwithstanding its extreme length, 
is very popular, the scenic and orchestral arrange- 
ments being extremely good. Miss Essie Lynar’s 
rendering of Balfe’s ballad ‘ Killarney,” introduced 
during the drama, being very satisfactory. 


At the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, 
“ Miriam’s Crime” is remarkable for the successful 
playing of Mr. F. Marshallas Biles. This is said to 
be Mr. Marshall’s best impersonation. ‘ Romulus and 
Remus” is the burlesque. The Liverpool Town 
Crier publishes a portrait of Mr. Addison the 
manager, amiably flattering to the sitter. 





The third concert for the season of the Dublin 
Philharmonic Society was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, at the Exhibition Concert Room, the performers 
being the members of the Dublin Vocal Union, with 
Malle. Krebs. The program included Handel’s 
Dettingen Te Deum, and “ Utrecht Jubilate” (with 
Mendelssohn’s orchestral accompaniments), Wagner’s 
Grand March from ‘ Tannhiiuser,”’ for orchestra 
and chorus, and the overture to ‘‘ Lurline,” Wallace. 





The promenade concert given at the Brighton 
Aquarium of Saturday afternoon, by the band of 
the Grenadier Guards, was favoured with that 
success which military band concerts invariably 
receive in Brighton. There was an extended and 
fashionable company in attendance ; and, under the 
tonduetorship of Mr, Dan Godfrey, the bandmaster, 


the Guards’ band discoursed a well chosen program 
with that care and artistic skill which have 
rendered their name famous as first-class orchestral 
musicians. Perhaps it should be added that Mr. 
Ellis rendered a cornet solo with exquisite finish, 
and that clarinet solos were also furnished by 
Messrs. Spencer and Mann, 





Miss Selina Dolaro’s company are now giving 
“ La Fille de Madame Angot,” at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, the directors of the company playing 
the title réle. She is unquestionably the best 
representative of Clairette that has appeared in 
Manchester, and the compliments and felicitations 
she has received at the hands of the local press and 
the public are most thoroughly deserved. Mr. 
Chatterson, a new comer in the ranks of opera 
bouffe, is a great acquisition. Good looking jeunes 
premiers who have good tenor voices, and know how 
to sing, are rara aves on the English stage; and if 
Mr. Chatterson acquires (as he no doubt will) great 
freedom and ease in his acting, his position is 
assured. 





There was no public celebration of Shakespeare’s 
birthday at Stratford-on-Avon this year, the only 
outward sign being the Exhibition of an extra 
amount of bunting on the houses in the principal 
streets of the town. At the Red Horse Hotel a few 
gentlemen sat down to a private dinner at which the 
desirability of forming a Shakespeare Club was 
discussed, and rules, &c., framed; but the arrange- 
ments at present are not sufficiently matured. One 
feature of the day was the arrival of a batch of 
pilgrims from Leamington, when a young lady of the 
party placed a floral cross upon the poet’s tomb. 
Several members of the Corporation and others were 
present during the ceremony, and the Beadle chased 
and secured a furtive tear. 





The Richmond and Twickenham Times tenderly 
complains of the organ-grinding nuisance, which 
worries the visitors to those pleasant retreats. It 
says: ‘But what of organ grinders? We esteem 
the men, but we hate their art.’ We do not esteem 
the men by any means. Christian charity has its 
limits. We are prepared to love. our enemies, to 
admire the b oodthirsty and brutally-disposed, to 
embrace savage denizens of Ashantee, to revere 
persons of the character of the late Tichborne 
impersonator, Mr. William Sykes, and others. All 
that brotherly love enjoins us to, we are prepared to 
perform, but we cannot positively, whether in 
Richmond or out of Twickenham, esteem the greasy 
villains who grind barrel organs ! 





On Wednesday afternoon the Scotia Music Hall, 
situated in the centre of Glasgow, was discovered to 
be on fire. Before the Fire Brigade could assist, the 
building was a complete prey to the flames. The 
firemen accordingly set themselves to save the ad- 
joining buildings, consisting of two large schools 
(one of which is attended by fifteen hundred scholars) 
and some dwelling-houses. They were successful in 
this endeavour, after which they played upon the 
burning hall till a late hour at night. As a place of 
entertainment this hall was the largest in Glasgow, 
accommodating nearly four thousand persons. The 
origin of the fire is not known, as nobody was in the 
building when the alarm was raised, but several 
charwomen had left the building shortly before. 





On Saturday last a meeting of the friends of the 
late Mr. Balfe was held in the Mansion House, 
Dublin, with a view of taking steps to perpetuate the 
memory of this eminent composer. The chair was 
taken by Sir R. M’Donnell. Amongst those present 
were the Very Rev. Dean M’Donnell, D.D., Sir 
R. Stewart, Professor Robinson, Mr. T, M’Donnell, 
Mr. Hercules M. Donnell (hon. sec.), Mr. R. M. 
Levey, Mr. J. Gunn, Mr. John O’Duffey, Mr. Beale, 
Herr Amer, and Mr. Bentham. The secretary 
reviewed at length the life of the great musician, 
and forcibly brought forward the claims to support 
of the present movement. After some discussion it 
was resolved to open a subscription limited to £1 





each, with a view of placing a bust of Balfe in the 


Dublin National Gallery, and of establishing a j 
scholarship in connection with the Academy of 
Music, to be called the ‘‘ Balfe Prize.” ‘The meeting 
then separated, Letters from the Duke of Leinster, 
Lord O'Neill, and others, enclosing subscriptions, 
were received. 








OPERA. 





The Italian opera-house gaye “ Faust" on Friday 
when Malle. Smeroschi played Margherita. Her 
rendering of the music was open tono objection, but 
her conception of the character was a little too 
Impulsive in the opening of the opera. Gretchen 
was no gushing damsel prone to jump at the first 
gentleman she came across. The impersonator of 
the maiden, who in her own estimation is ‘* weder, 
Fraulein, weder schin, kann unbegleitet nach Hause 
gehn,” should reserve all her Schwérmerei, for the 
garden scene and the subsequgat moments of passion 
and despair. Sig. Nicolini” made a gallant Faust, 
Sig. Bagagiolo a sort of converted Mejistofele, that is, 
a demon with all the devilry extracted. Some imp 
who had passed the Caudine Forks of Exeter Hall 
might have been suggested by Sig. Bagagiolo’s 
manner as the Arch-Tempter. M. Maurel as Valen- 
tino showed careful study, but his voice was rather 
out of sorts. The Siebel of Mdlle. Scalehi, like the 
Marta of Mdme. Anese, is as well-known as it is 
intelligent. The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
Prince Arthur were present. 

Until last night there has been nothing new this 
week to record at Covent Garden. Last evening 
‘*Il Guarany’’—Gomez’s opera —was produced, 
We must defer notice of a work which has not yet 
succeeded in arousing public interest to any great 
degree. As a spectacle it was-magnificent, and the 
cast was good. .Mdlle. Marimon was thoroughly 
efficient as Emilia, and made a hit in the ballad 
‘“O’era una volta un principe,’ in which she 
indulged in the most marvellous roulades. 
Signor Bolis’s suecess as Perez was searcely less 
remarkable. The splendid voice and dramatic in- 
telligence of the new tenor found scope for display 
in the new character. In the duet ‘Sento una 
forza,” in the aria ‘‘ Vanto io pur,” and in the con- 
certed music, Signor Bolis divided the honours of 
the evening with Mdile. Marimon, Signor Cotogni 
and M. Maurel were in the cast. Signor Bevignani 
conducted. 

On Saturday ‘‘ I Puritani’’ was performed for the 
first time this season. The occasion was intended 
to afford Mdlle. Albani an opportunity for display 
in an untravelled path. But though this work is 
rarely played, yet the structure and character of 
its pretty melodies are found in other works of 
Bellini, so that the “ Puritani” has no exelusive 
place of its own. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
loveliness of its airs, and thanks to the charm of 
Madlle. Albani’s rendering, the opera attained great 
success on Saturday. All the points of display in 
Elvira’s réle made their mark. ‘ Vien di letto”’ 
was a triumph, resulting in call after call, We are 
not however by any means sure that Mdlle. Albani’s 
Elvira is equal to her Lucia and Amina, To us 
it wants a certain finish only to bo attained 
by further study and experience. It was highly 
intelligent, but it was not quite worthy of her 
exceptional power. The refining touches will come, 
no doubt, Sig. Pavani was the Arturo—a part which 
overweighted him, admirable artist as he is, Signori 
Cotogni and Bagagiolo were efficient representatives 
of Riccardo and Georgio; and the Walton of Signor 
Raguer, and the Enrichetta of Mdlle, Corsi were 
entitled to commendation, The performance was 
ably conducted by Signor Vianesi, The Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh were among the auditors, 

The only novelty this week at Drury Lane has 
been the début of Mdlle, Imogene Orelli as Violetta 
in Verdi’s opera. So often is this Traviata" 
represented that except for its forming a chaussée 
for the inroad of aspirants, there would be no need 
to comment upon it at all. Madille. Orelli is nota 
success, She sang out of tune on Tuesday, and 
evidently stands in need of thorough tesehiug, being 





as painfully inexperienoed on amateur pe ever tort 
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the boards. Two or three years’ instruction will 
perhaps turn her out a singer, and she has some 
glimpses of dramatic effect; but at present her 
attempts are sadly premature. Sig. Fancelli was 
good as Alfredo, Sig, Galassi a heavy Germont ; 
Signori Rinaldini, Zoboli, Casaboni, Marchetti, and 
Costa played subordinate parts; Mdlle. Filomena 
was Flora Belvoiz, and Mdlle. Bauermeister an 
excellent Amina. 





CONCERTS. 

The series of the national concerts announced at 
the Crystal Palace for the spring and summer 
season, commenced on Saturday with a German 
performance. This was the first of two concerts 
devoted to the extensive school of Germany. The 
series is to consist of seven national concerts and 
two others, the music to be brought forward is the 
music of England, France, Russia, Italy, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Our own country will be 
represented by examples of the music of Purcell, 
Gibbons, Arne, &c.; by specimens of glees and 
madrigals of the older musicians, and orchestral 
works by the more modern, The two Saturdays 
representing German music will introduce examples 
of the acknowledged classic composers—Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, &c., and also illustrate the modern sehool, 
of which Wagner and Liszt are the prophets. Italy 
will be represented by motets by Palestrina, 
Marenzio, and others, and operatic excerpts from 
the works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi; 


* France by national and patriotic songs, operatic 


music by Auber and others, and selections from 
works by Gounod, Berlioz, Thomas, David, &e. 
Russia will contribute choruses by Bortnianski, and 
popular songs and orchestral works by Glinka and 
his brothers in the art; and Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, will be represented by a goodly array 
of champions in Lindblad, Gade, Grieg, Svendson, 
and others. It will be understood that native 
artists have been engaged to interpret the various 
styles. The two, remaining concerts will be dedi- 
etted to a performance of Signor Randegger’s 
cantata of “ Fridolin,” and a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of curious and humorous pieces by the 
classical masters. The first German performance 
came off, as stated, on Saturday, with a long pro- 
gram arranged in five divisions, the scope and 
character of which may be estimated from the 
following :— 


Music for the Church. 
Fugue for Organ, inG minor | (Organ—Dr. Stainer) J. S. Bach, 
Chorale ‘‘God, my King” (The — Palace 
Choir and Organ) . J. 8. Bach. 
Music for the Concert- “room and Theatre. 
Symphony No. 7, in A, Beethoven. 
Aria, “In diesen heil’ gen "‘iallen” nye Die 
Zauberflite”) (Herr Conrad Behrens, from 
her Majesty's Opera. His first appearance) Mozart. 
Variations for Voice (Madame Otto-Alvsleben) Proch. 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in G minor 
(Mdlle. Marie Krebs) . ee 
Music for Home. 
Lied, ‘‘ Der Wanderer” (Herr Conrad Behrens) Schubert, 
Variations on the Austrian Hymna (for string 
quartet), eet by all the strings of the 
orchestra... Haydn. 
Lied, ‘* Grete hen am Spinnrade - (Madame Otto- 
‘Alvsleben . Schubert. 
Moto Continuo, for Pianoforte (Maile. Marie 
Krebs) .. +» Weber. 
Pop ular and Patriotic National ‘Songs. 
“The Lurley” ithe Crystal Palace Choir)...... Silcher. 
Wiegenlied, ‘Sehlaf, Herzens Suhnehen ” 
(Madame Otto- Alvaleben) .... . Weber. 
Part «, * The Bright Sword” and “Lutzow’ ‘8 
Wild Hunt” (the Gentlemen of the =n 
Palace Choir) . +» Weber. 
Music for ‘the Ball Room. 
Waltz, “Die Pesther” ........ «++. Lanner. 


These constituents, it may ne wittial: are from 
the older German Masters. The chief feature was 
the ‘‘ Grosse Sinfonie ” of Beethoven, together with 
Mendelssohn's pianoforte concerto. Both were 
interpreted to practical perfection. The symphony 
went with absolute precision and an irreproachable 
ensemble. Of Mdlle. Krebs, who took the pianoforte 
in Mendelssohn’s work, we have previously spoken 
in warm terms. Her playing was excellent, and 
produced the liveliest pleasure; she was enthusias- 
tically recalled to the platform. As for the choral 
singing, that was judiciously carried through, and 
Herr Behrens and Frau Alvsleben respectively, 
sustained with merit the tasks allotted to them as 
exponents of the German school. 


Mendelssohn, 





The third Philharmonic concert of the season was 
distinguished by the performance of Spohr’s MS. 
overture in F, composed for the Philharmonic Society 
during this master’s residence in England, and 
played for the first time on the 12th of March, 1821. 
This overture does not appear to have been thought 
much of by Spohr; nor, despite certain smooth 
and harmonious phrases in it, is posterity likely 
to correct the composer’s distrustful judgment 
of his work. At all events its exhumation 
after fifty years’ repose produced no excitement 
and only the faintest interest. We are not 
likely to hear it again, and shall not mourn 
the deprivation. Another novelty was Max Bruch’s 
violin concerto in G minor, first introduced to 
this country by Herr Straus, who played it 
on Monday, and subsequently performed by Herr 
Joachim at a Crystal Palace concert. The work 
is distempered with a feverish, uneasy spirit, 
but otherwise is dry in character, and is calculated 
rather to show off the dexterity of the performer 
than to exhibit a beautiful work of art. Herr 
Straus is an admirably competent executor, and 
displayed to the full his broad phrasing and 
magnificent cantabile playing. He was greeted with 
loud applause at the end of the concerto, and was 
fain to leave his place in the orchestra to bow his 
acknowledgments to the audience. Beethoven’s 
Eroica symphony, splendidly played, Sir W. 8. 
Bennett's fantasia overture, ‘*‘ Paradise and the Peri,” 
and Mendelssohn’s brilliant and vigorous prelude, 
“ Ruy Blas,” were the remaining orchestral pieces. 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington was the vocalist, and 
sang first the fine air, ‘‘ Padre, Germani addio,” 
from Mozart’s ‘‘ Idomeneo ;” and then the romance, 
“ Souvenirs du jeune Age,” from Hérold’s “ Pré aux 
Clercs.” Both were sung in the vocalist’s best 
manner. 


On Wednesday the fourth New Philharmonic 
concert was even more numerously attended than 
the third, and appeared to give increased satisfac- 
tion. The program was well arranged and carefully 
executed. It commenced with a fine rendering by 
the orchestra under Herr Ganz’s biton, of Rudorff’s 
new overture, ‘‘ Otto der Schiitz,” a well-written 
composition which pleased. Mendelssohn’s Italian 
symphony was conducted by Dr. Wylde, who was 
warmly greeted on entering the orchestra, and on 
the conclusion of the performance had to acknowledge 
the enthusiastic applause which followed. The 
audience redemanded the andante, and warmly 
applauded the finale. In Beethoven’s Emperor 
concerto M. Duvernoy made a great success at the 
pianoforte. It was one of the clearest and most 
brilliant of his renderings, and was rewarded by 
repeated plaudits. The vocal music was supplied 
satisfactorily by Miss Alice Fairman (in ‘‘ Deh non 
voler,” &c.), and Mdlle. d’Angeri (who did well in 
the scena from ‘“‘ Der Freischiitz) ; and with another 
pianoforte solo by M. Duvernoy, the concert was 
brought to a close with Weber’s overture to 
“* Oberon,” brilliantly played by the band, under the 
direction of Herr Ganz. 


If anything could be wanted to complete the 
triumph of Signor Guido Papini, achieved at the 
first Musical Union Matinée, it was the quiet, noble 
self-assertion, as of a man who has taken his ‘place, 
evidenced in his masterly leading of Tuesday in 
three standard works. First came Beethoven’s 
quartet, No. 3 in D, Op. 18, with its dignified 
Allegro, expressive slow movement, and its very 
taxing Presto; which can only be really executed 
by a violinist of first rank. The fine Trio in E flat, 
Op. 20, by the same great composer, next served to 
illustrate the new comer’s varied powers; and it 
also re-introduced to us that very welcome French 
pianist, M. Alphonse Duvernoy. The violoncellist 
wasof course M. Lasserre. The grace, delicacy, 
and tenderness of the thoughts expressed, and the 
polished art of the composer, came out under the 
hands of these three consummate artists with 
astonishing vividness; indeed, the keenness of 
perception, and neatness of execution displayed, 
have not been in our hearing surpassed. Duvernoy 
has returned with his remarkable gifts still more 
fully developed. His touch is liquid and sensitive, 








faculty of playing with great rhythmical force and 
expression, without a shade of exaggeration in 
manner. Professor Ella was probably justified in 
omitting the Finale of Mendelssohn’s Quintet in B 
flat, Op. 87; still, as a general principle, the life 
and action of the final Allegro is necessary to the 
vitality of a concerted work, and the final asser- 
tion of the original tonic is also required to com- 
pletely round off the picture. The slow movement, 
with its exalted coda, was very finely played. 
Signor Papini here showed his expressive phrasing 
and finished tone to the greatest advantage, and the 
ensemble was absolutely perfect. The performance 
of this Adagio is always looked forward to by sundry 
artistic listeners at the Musical Union, and the 
version of Tuesday was regarded as a pre-eminently 
satisfactory one. The rendering too of the exquisite 
Andante was excellent, the tempo being the right 
thing to a thought. A masterly performance of a 
group of piano solos, by Duvernoy, closed the 
matinée, which was, notwithstanding counter attrac- 
tions, very largely attended. 

The Brixton Amateur Musical Society closed their 
sixteenth season with an extra concert on Wednesday 
evening, the most successful of the series. The 
brilliant and finished way in which the orchestra 
executed the music allotted to them reflects great 
credit on the careful training of their conductor, Mr. 
Van Maanen. We wish particularly to notice their 
accompaning Mr. John Harrison in Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in G minor, which he most ably performed. 
As a specimen of good amateur playing we may men- 
tion the solo by Mr. Dow on the flute, and Mr. Asperne 
Deane’s playing in a Duo arranged by De Beriot for 
violin and pianoforte. The vocalists, Miss Florence 
Cottrell, Miss Edith Lucas, Mr, Wilrington, Mr. Impey 
and Mr. Sowerby, all of whom were amateurs, sang the 
different solos and concerted music allotted to them 
in a highly creditable style. Both the ladies gave 
evidence of carefully trained voices; and Miss Edith 
Lucas, in a pretty song by Walstein, “The merry 
blackbird’s song,” displayed a brilliancy and clearness 
in her rendering which seemed to give general satis- 
faction to the audience, who warmly encored it. A 
similar compliment was paid to Mr. Wilrington, who 
sang a charming Bolero by Bourgeois, ‘‘ La veritable 
Manola,” in most pleasing style. 


The second concert of the Schubert Society, (forty- 
second since the formation of the society), took 
place on Wednesday, April 29th, 1874. The first 
part of the program was formed by R. Schumann’s 
compositions. The following members appeared: 
Mdme. Kolling, Mdme. Diodato, Miss Palmer, Mr. 
J. Sherwood Ratford, Miss Deacon, Herr Hause, 
Herr von Glehn and Herr Schuberth: Conductor, 
Herr Schuberth. The rooms were crowded and the 
concert was highly successful. 

Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio ‘* Naaman”’ was given 
at the last Sacred Harmonic concert of the season, 
on Friday evening last, at Exeter Hall. An immense 
audience filled every part of the hall, and the event 
issued in a manner which could not have failed to 
gratify the composer. The solos in ‘‘ Naaman” 
were entrusted to Mdme. Alvsleben, Mrs. Suter, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Santley. Mdme. Alvsleben made her mark 
in “ They shall be turned back,” but Mdme. Patey 
eclipsed all others in the beautiful air, ‘I dreamt 
I was in Heaven,” which she sang to perfection and 
induced an encore. Despite illness, Mr. Cummings 
acquitted himself without reproach, and Mr. Santley 
gained a bis in the pathetic air ‘‘ Lament not thus.” 
The ensemble was efficient, band and chorus being 
generally entitled to praise. 

A private concert, given at Mr. Pavy’s Picture 
Gallery, adjoining Hengler’s Cirque in Argyll Street, 
afforded a select company on Tuesday evening a fair 
notion of the merits of the feminine band of vocalists 
who, after singing together some four years in St. 
Petersburg and other Continental cities, now come 
among us as the representatives of Sclavonic har- 
mony. Two excellent voices are especially to be 
recognised among them, and the wonderful softness 
of the northern languages lyrically interpreted is 
likely to be the first agreeable impression produced 
by their several solos and choruses, which are sung 
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Russian chorus “‘ La Nuit,’ some verses to the air 
of the Danubian Valse by Strauss, given in the 
Viennese dialect, and a sparkling composition, also 
by Strauss, ‘* Love, drink, and sing,” are prominently 
noticeable among several characteristic melodies, 
invariably rendered with remarkable precision. The 
freshness and the quaintness of the airs, the pleasant 
aspect of the singers, and the timely introduction of 
their program tothe public should recommend them 
favourably to notice. 


Miss Purdy gave a morning concert yesterday at 
the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. The 
following artists assisted:—Mdme. Anna Regan- 
Schimon, and Mdme. Florence Lancia; Miss Agnes 
Drummond, Miss Hope, and Miss Purdy; Sig. 
Gardoni, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, and Mr. Burleigh 
Tesseman; Sig. Federici, and Sig. Caravoglia; 
Pianoforte, Sig. Tito Mattei; Violoncello, M. Paque ; 
Conductors: Mr. W. Ganz, and Sig. Pinsuti. The 
program was well selected, and contained many 
pieces which had the charm of novelty. Altogether 
the concert was a decided success. 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s matinée, on Thursday last 
attracted a large and brilliant audience. He was 
assisted by Mdme. Rita, Mdme. Hall, Miss Gaetano, 
Mdlles. Bunsen, Wigan, and Diodati, MM. Santley, 
Lloyd, Redcliff, Paque and Sainton, and one of his 
pupils, Miss Julia Muschamp, whose pianoforte 
playing testified to the possession of great natural 
ability, and evinced that she had been carefully 
taught. Miss Muschamp was much applauded. 
Mr. Cowen and Mr. Ganz conducted. 





THEATRES. 


One of those complete fiascosi which every’now 





-and then enliven the dull jog-trot of things dramatic, 


attended the opening of St. James’s Theatre on 
Saturday. The scheme of management had for 
some little time past awakened some curious an- 
ticipation. Its prospectus was in itself provocative 
of chastened amusement. A melancholy smile would 
flit over the features of the observer who read a 
columnar array of beauties destined to grace the 
performance. All the Lotties and Totties and 
Dotties of uncertain dramatic spheres had assembled 
to the banner of St. James. Unknown patronyms 
ending ini and e wafted dubious reputations from 
the Continent. Of the management itself, little 
beyond a name could be ascertained. The day an- 
nounced for opening approached, but the inaugura- 
tion was put off fora week. At length on Saturday 
the curtain rose to Robertson’s ‘ Progress,” and 
Offenbach’s opera-bouffe, ‘‘Vert-Vert.”’ Now the first 
play is a poor adaptation of Sardou’s ‘‘ Ganaches,” 
which had failed on its first production at the Globe 
when it was well cast; and it was hardly likely to 
do better under present circumstances. Still, the 
audience listened patiently and fairly, treating with 
consideration the well-intentioned struggles of Miss 
Rose Coghlan to sustain the burden of a feeble piece. 
It was the comic opera which aroused the ironical 
humour of the house. ‘“ Vert-Vert” is intrinsically 
an unmeritorious production which never attained 
any mark, even in Paris. Badly adapted, ill-learnt 
and unrehearsed—performed also by people incapable 
of singing and acting—one may guess what its issue 
was on that amateur English stage. The piece was 
one succession of small catastrophes. Every instant 
some singer broke down. Stammering lovers sang 
in a whisper, duets were conducted on a mutually 
independent footing as regards time and tune, the 
chorus had not the slightest qualification, and the 
prima donna did not escape the jeers of an injured 
public. Her sex protected her in some measure, 
and ihe full meed of hooting and derisive laughter 
was reserved for Messrs. Mansell and Greville, when- 
ever those unfortunate gentlemen attempted to sing. 
In fact, adequate description of the universal in. 
capacity and its punishment would call for the pen 
of a Boz. Only one favourable effort was achieved 
out of the incompetent muster-roll; and that was 
the performance of Malle. Elise Savelli. With 
worthier surroundings she might have attained real 
success. As it was, her talent emitted a phospho- 
rescent glimmer unhappily swallowed up by the 
prevailing nebulosity. The audience were dis- 





criminating enough to award her an encore, which 
made the one exception to a chorus of laughter, 
catealls, and manifold derision. 

A wonderfully skilful play constructed out of bare 
materials is ‘‘Gavant Minard et Compagnie,” the 
Palais Royal comedy by Edmond Gondinet. It is 
essentially French, and indigenous to the soil. 
Whoso attempts to adapt it will spoil it. What 
British {tradesman could ever be saddled with the 
attributes of the marvellous linendrapers, Monsieur 
Gavant and Monsieur Minard (the Compagnie is 
merely an addition pour arrondir la phrase); or, 
given two such spirits,each with a tender history 
referrring to one Clara, how, save in the mad world 
of the boulevards can any one imagine a young man 
consigned to the care of Monsieur Gavant Minard et 
Cie., and being taken by each partner for his son ? 
This however is how Theodore arrives—himself the 
innocent bearer of a business introduction to the 
firm. But both Minard and Gavant regard him as 
the son of Clara; while Mdme. Minard supposes 
him to be a notorious assassin. The joint 
endeavours of the three to get rid of the unsuspecting 
stranger are very amusing, and ultmately a message 
intended to despatch Theodore off to Havre, mis- 
carries and has the effect of sending away Gavant’s 
three daughters, who are all in love with Hussars, 
though Gavant wants one of them to marrya pet 
clerk, named Terence. This Terence, in his turn, 
with a tremendous reputation for virtue and probity, 
has a secret intrigue with Mdme. Minard, and is the 
real father of Clara’s son, no grown-up young man, 
as the two sinners believed, but a small child. The 
wicked wit of incident and insinuation goes on, until 
Terence’s guilt is found out, Theodore exculpated and 
received into the firm, and the fugitive daughters of 
Gavant are restored. The acting glows with high 
spirits, MM. Didier and Schey are immensely comic as 
the two old rascals who gloat over their early iniquities 
now that they have the reputation of steady citizens. 
Both Gavant and Minard are excellently played. 
The unjustly suspected Theodore is rendered by M. 
Leprevost in a careful and natural manner, and the 
deceitful Terence by M. Lecourt. Mdlle. Wilhem, 
always animated and handsome, presents the flirting 
Mdme. Minard, and the daughters of Gavant are 
enacted by Mdlles. Dolly, Jenny Richter and Marie 
Gillet in bright, pleasant fashion. The comedy 
is preceded by Meilhac and Halevy’s piece ‘ d’Eté 
de la Saint Martin.” Next Monday we are to have 
Malle. Favart and ‘* Le Sphinx.” 

Mr. Alfred Thompson is an indifferent writer, 
but an admirable designer of dresses. He has alla 
Frenchman’s sensibility to harmony of ensemble, 
the pictorial completeness which contents the} eye. 
If he limited himself to mounting plays, and got 
somebody with a sense of humour to write the 
dialogue, Mr. Thompson would make a useful pur- 
veyor of pieces en collaboration. Unfortunately he 
does it all himself, and the result is dull talk and 
beautiful grouping. The one-act trifle at the Court 
called ‘ Calypso ; or, the Art of Love” is an ex- 
ample of his habit. It sparkles with colour and it 
is dull as ditchwater. Moreover (what is not the 
author’s fault) it is desperately badly acted by the 
animated statues who pose their fair proportions 
through the piece. Our stage is plagued now-a-days 
with comely women, to whom nature has denied 
the smallest mimetic ability. They come on; they 
fling @willades at the stalls; they have an air of 
saying, “‘Am I not bewitching?” they speak their 
speeches parrot-wise, and they go off when their cue 
tells them. What they never attempt to do is to act. 
Mr. Thompson’s piece, which is the fable of Tele- 
machus, is filled with hopeless figures of this descrip- 
tion. There are one or two exceptions ; and some 
degree of dramatic ability amid the general short com- 
mons is shared by Miss Kate Phillips and Miss Sylvia 
Hodson; while Mr. Hill labours hard to get fun 
out of a witless Mentor. But blank purposeless 
lines, spoilt in their delivery, and pretty French 
music spoilt in its singing, leave a poor sense of 
enjoyment when all is said and done; and the 
audience, like Calypso in I’énélon’s immortal work, 
ne peut se consoler du départ—or rather, de Vabsence 
de Vesprit, despite charming costumes and har- 
monious groups of colour. 


Mr. Toole bag been playing Caleb Plummer at the 














Globe; but people are far more inclined to laugh 
than cry at the pathos of Mr. Toole’s Caleb. The 
feature of the recent performance of ‘* Dot” was the 
cast. Mr. Emery was an admirable John Perry- 
bingle, a finished impersonation of the idea; Mr. 
Lionel Brough’s Tackleton was the best Tackleton 
seen ; Miss Carlotta Addison made a charming Dot 
as can well be imagined; and Miss E Johnstone 
was much more successful as Tilly Slowboy than 
she is as the impossible youth in “ Wig and Gown.” 
The cast, including Miss Margaret Cooper as Bertha 
the blind girl, was most effective throughout, and 
was by no means outdazzled by the acting of Mr. 
Toole. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Cremorne opened on Saturday. Mr. Baum has 
spent the winter months in effecting improvements 
which are calculated to render Cremorne an enjoy- 
able resort during the summer months. A new 
orchestra has been constructed on the crystal plat- 
form, embellished with a novel and effective system 
of lighting, but with a profusion of handsome 
flowering shrubs. There is an excellent military 
band, under the direction of Mr. Sibold, the band- 
master of the Victoria Rifles, and subsequently an 
orchestra of sixty performers, led by the baton of M. 
Audibut, a French musician, discourses the finest 
promenade music. The Boisset family, eight in 
number, give a clever gymnastic performance. Great 
preparations are being made for an Anglo-Russian 
Feté, to-morrow, in honour of opening the Chelsea 
Embankment by the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





A novel exhibition was opened on Wednesday at 
the Crystal Palace. It was a show of mules and 
donkeys, instituted in connection with the Natural 
History Department of the Palace, its essential 
object being to improve the breed of the animals 
represented. The number of entries is not large, 
being seventy-three in all, but the show possesses 
considerable interest, and is well worth a visit. It 
has been organised under the direction of Mr. 
Wilson, of the Natural History Department; and 
Mr. Harrison Weir, the well-known animal painter, 
has also rendered assistance in the work. The 
mules are remarkable for their size, their well-formed 
proportions, and their handsome bearing. There is 
one which is over sixteen hands in height; and 
there are several others of nearly the same dimen- 
sions. They are imported Poitou mules, and are 
used for rough work, such as ploughing, harrowing, 
and carting, though some are also employed for 
riding and driving. The prices put on them by 
their owners vary from one hundred guineas to five 
hundred pounds. Of donkeys the show is not large 
in point of numbers ; but as to quality it is such as 
never before was publicly exhibited. There are 
dainty little donkeys, whose coats shine like satin, 
and who take kindly to the cakes which admiring 
ladies offer to them. There are ragged-looking 
wretches, all ears and masses of tangled hair, who 
nevertheless have their circle of admirers; and there 
are the hard-working costermongers’ donkeys—and 
thereby hangs a tale. It is no easy matter to pro- 
cure this specimen, for the costermongers’ donkey 
does a great deal more towards paying the rent than 
even the Irishman's pig. Mr. Wilson very properly 
concluded that the exhibition would be incomplete if 
this member of the long-eared and useful fraternity 
were omitted, so he paid several visits to the Coster- 
mongers’ Mission-houses in the East-end of London, 
and having secured the sympathy and active co- 
operation of the secretary of the Mission, no further 
difficulty was experienced in inducing the owners of 
sixteen ‘‘ mokes” to forego the assistance of their 
servants for three days in the hope of securing a 
prize of merit for them. The catalogue of the show 


—prefaced by a humorous ‘ Dissertation on’ 


Donkeys, with a few Remarks on Mules,” from the 
pen of Mr. G. A. Sala—is admirably arranged, gives 
copious particulars, and enables thervisitor to make 
an intelligent inspection of the various classes. The 
show has been continued yesterday and to-day, 
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ACCOMPANIMENT. 





The art of accompaniment is a theme upon which 
Mr. W. H. Daniells in the Worcester Palladium has 
some true thingsto say. He regards accompaniment 
as especially useful in these days, to cover up many 
faults, and from the fact that faults so universally 
exist, becomes an absolute necessity in the majority 
of cases. Whether it should be deemed necessary 
under all circumstances (he adds) is a point that we 
will pass for the present; I wish first to speak of the 
manner in which accompaniments are too frequently 
done, and of the manner in which they should be 
rendered. And to commence with, let us speak 
of the composition which is to be performed. Nature 
abounds in harmony, by which I mean that she 
rarely ever produces solitary sounds. Every sound 
suggests at least one accompanying sound, which is 
termed harmonic. If you blow gently on a sounding 
tube, you obtain the first or fundamental sound ; 
blow a little stronger and you obtain the fifth; 
stronger still, and the octave, tenth, twelfth and 
second octave will successively be sounded. This 
is the law of nature, and is the principle on which 
all wind instruments are played. One sound suggests 
another, so that the ear generally remains dissatisfied 
with a single sound. For this reason, when a com- 
poser writes a song, he also composes an accompani- 
ment, consisting of the remaining notes of the chord, 
of which the air contains but a single note. Accord- 
ing to the taste of the composer, the chords are varied, 
to render the entire effect more or less beautiful and 
descriptive. Many songs depend largely upon the 
accompaniment, as, for instance, those of Schubert, 
Schumann and Franz, wherein the accompaniments 
are usually extremely full and difficult : that is to say, 
they are extremely varied. In such songs, it is quite 
as important that the accompaniment should be well 
played, as that the song should be well sung. A 
good composer has a definite purpose in writing each 
note, and carelessness on the part of either singer 
or accompanist is injustice to him. He introduces 
the song by a more or less elaborate prelude, to pre- 
pare the listener for what is tocome. Between the 
verses he places an.interlude, recalling what has 
been sung, and leading the way to what is to follow. 
At the close of the song he places a postlude, dwelling 
upon the theme that has been sung, and intended 
to give a graceful and fitting ending. These preludes, 
interludes, and postludes are of equal importance 
with the rest of the song, and should receive equal 
eare and attention. But what is the treatment in 
too many cases? The singer's part is often esteemed 
the only part worth a careful rendering, and so these 
other, equally important though they be, are slighted ; 
as, for instance, I heard Handel’s beautiful song 
‘He was despised,” sung with organ aceompani- 
ment not long since. The prelude is very beau- 
tiful, and introduces the song in a very impressive 
manner; but it is quite long, and so the organist 
quickened his time, seeming desirous to get through 
as soon as possible. In so doing, he did an‘injury 
to the song, whigh should be taken up in precisely 
the time of the prelude, but which, commencing in 
proper time, was of necessity a little slower than 
the preceding. Afterwards, on the occurrence of an 
interlude, the time was again quickened, whereby 
the unity of the whole was marred. The organist 
played every note with accuracy, but was evidently 
not in sympathy with the singer, and herein he was 
faulty. His part was of equal importance with hers, 
but he made it too machine-like. The trouble was 
that he under-estimated the importance of his work, 
not realising that unity existed throughout the 
whole. Poor Handel! what would he have said, on 
being thus abused? 

The position of accompanist is often under-valued, 
yet accompanying is an art by itself. Compara- 
tively few solo-pianists can fill the position to the 
entire satisfaction of the singer, for the reason that 
they do not subordinate themselves to him. ‘The 
singer should decide as to the manner in which he 
desires to render his song, and the accompanist 
should strive to carry out his idea in full, lending 
what aid he can to the most perfect rendering of the 
song asawhole. It is plain that if the singer has 
one idea, and the accompanist a different one, with 
regard to the composer's meaning, and each strives 


to carry out his own, success cannot attend th 
rendering. Subordination is the duty of the accom 
panist, for which reason, it is often the case that a1 
inferior performer may excel in that line. 

Kut English and Scotch ballads depend less upor 
accompaniment, than those of German writers. |] 
have heard simple ballads sung when I felt that ar 
accompaniment would not only be superfluous but 
absolutely detrimental. The finest rendering o 
‘‘ With verdure clad” that I ever heard, was a spon- 
taneous outburst in the woods, from a lady whom ] 
to-day esteem one of the greatest artists I ever heard 
Her soul was full of religious feeling, and her ren- 
‘dering of the song was simply wonderful inits fervour. 
No accompaniment was needed then, for every ton 
was full, rich, and musical, and it was a delight to 
feel, rather than hear, the rest of the chords. But 
herein lies the difficulty. Unless the voice shal) 
have been properly trained, no such effect is possible. 
How many of those trained on Italian arias, in the 
present popular, superficial manner, could endure 
such a test ? 
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LORD COLERIDGE ON THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF THE LITERARY ART. 





Lord Coleridge presided at the dinner of the 
Royal Literary Fund last evening, and made several 
eloquent speeches, in one of which he specially 
dwelt on the services rendered to education by 
literature. His remarks on the waste of workman- 
ship through poverty on the one hand, and on the 
other hand through the dispersal and distribution of 
ability over large surfaces, are well worthy of repro- 
duction. On the first point he said: For the pro- 
duction of works of genius and high imagination it 
is essential often that the producers should be at 
ease themselves. Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, the 
men who carried not only to the sublimest height, 
but to the furthest point of exquisite refinement, the 
poetry of Rome, were all of them men, if not rich, at 
least well to do. Do you believe that here in 
England—I take simple and obvious examples—that 
we should have had the exquisite perfection of Gray, 
or the subtile delicate evanescent humour of Charles 
Lamb, if those great writers had had to write their 
immortal works to keep the wolf from their fore- 
court? Ina sister art we know what the loss may 
be. Mozart, the most magnificently gifted by God 
of any musician who ever lived, glorious as his com- 
positions are, we know very well he wrote them all 
his life long for bare bread and mere ‘sustenance ; 
and when affluence came to him at last, and when, 
as he said, he was able at last to write for himself 
and for his art, it came to a dying man. It came 
too late, and the unfinished Requiem shows to the 
world of music what it has lost from the poverty of 
Mozart. But there is more than this. In the 
present day periodical and political literature are so 
highly paid that they reasonably and naturally sweep 
away into their ranks not only the great number of 
very able and highly cultivated men, but sometimes 
men of great genius and original mark, who, under 
other and more favourable circumstances, would be 
capable of composing works fit to live. No doubt 
we must take what we see around us, and be 
thankful for the good which is in it, and not com- 
plain because it is not good of every sort and of 
every degree. I am myself, and I think we all 
ought to be, exceedingly thankful for the general 
cultivation which we see around us. We ought all 
of us to be thankful for the general appreciation of 
literature which is so common. But do not let us 
deceive ourselves. Do not let us suppose that these 
influences go further than they really do, as it may 
be—and in this matter I speak with the great diffi- 
dence of complete ignorance—that a general appre- 
ciation of the dexterity and cleverness of works of 
art has not been followed by any corresponding 
advantage to the higher and more ideal qualities of 
art itself. So I think it is quite certain that the 
general and wide, but somewhat thin cultivation oi! 
the present day, although it has made a general 
appreciation of clever popular surface-writing both 
easy and widely diffused, has not been any help 
whatever, but rather the reverse of help, towards the 





production of great and lasting works of imagination. 


REVIEWS. 





Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld, including Letters and 
Notices of her Family and Friends. By her Great 
Niece, Anna Letitia Le Biron. London: 
George Bell and Sons. 


Thirty or forty years ago the name of Mrs, 
Barbauld was revered by childhood, admired by 
contemporary readers. Mild and milky as her 
pretty verse now appears, with its gentle platitudes, 
its Pope-like evenness of balance, and its china- 
wnament Arcadianism, Mrs. Barbauld held an 
excellent reputation in her day. She was respected 
by not only the predecessors of those who love 
Tupper in our own times, but she conquered the 
approval and secured the friendship of many of the 
best writers of the period. Among her friends she 
could count Walter Scott, Hannah More, Joanna 
Baillie, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Rogers, Lamb, 
Dugald Stewart, Priestley the Nonconformist, Maria 
Edgeworth, Howard the philanthropist, and Roscoe 
of Liverpool. It was a time when literary activity 
was keen, and when literature tended towards the 
production of the moral essay rather than the 
scathing review or the sensational novel. Albums 
flourished, and album verse and books of beauty ; 
the annuals were costly, and were generally edited 
by a lord or lady; and private letters were volu- 
minously compiled, and stored with little homilies . 
and close-written pages of description. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld was one of the best women of the period. 
She lived an honest simple life, wrote in accozdance - 
with the literary taste of that time, and has in her 
verses and essays afforded strength, comfort, and 
consolation to thousands. Her fame was not of 
the lasting kind, and could not be achieved in the 
rough competition of our own day; but she was 
regarded by her contemporaries as one of the fore- , 
most of poetesses. We are disposed to rank hera 
degree above Eliza Cook, and a couple of degrees 
below Mrs. Hemans. Compared with the one 
woman whom since Sappho’s time the true poetic fire 
has really touched—namely Mrs. Browning—all 
such reputations as Mrs. Barbauld’s sink into small 
significance. But the century of Elizabeth Barrett 
was far off when the little girl was born in 
Leicestershire and grew up at Warrington under 
the name of Anna Letitia Aiken, daughter of 
a Dissenting tutor of theology. Anna Letitia 
was pretty and pleasant at the age of fifteen, 
and had many sweethearts. Slender of person, fair 
of complexion, with regular features and sparkling 
eyes of dark blue. We may be sure those jolis yeux 
de bleu made havoc in hearts, despite the solemnity 
of the learned society in which Letitia moved. They 
were an owlish lot in Warrington. There was Dr. 
Taylor of Norwich, who had written a Hebrew Con- 
cordance ; there were Dr. Priestley, Dr. Enfield, the 
philant hropic Howard, the naturalist Pennant, and 
a number of equally erudite Solons, who used to 
take tea together every Saturday and write acrostics 
and bouts rimés. This was about 1760. At the 
Warrington Academy there was staying a young 
Frenchman named Rochemont Barbauld, who like 
half-a-dozen of the other young men was violently 
in love with Miss Aiken. He was a poor creature— 
small and insignificant—and he had once been off 
his head. His physical disqualifications touched 
romantic Letitia. She thought that if she rejected 
him he might be driven back into insanity. Ina 
fit of desperate generosity therefore she married this 
wenk-headed mortal, and had to take care of him all 
his life. His malady returned frequently, but she 
vore patiently with him. During his lucid intervals, 
Barbauld officiated as minister of a Unitarian com- 
munity, and also kept a school at Palgrave, in 
Suffolk. In addition to Lord Denman, Sir William 
Gell, Dr. Sayers, and William Taylor, of Norwich, 
were amongst the pupils of the Palgrave school. 
Here also Mrs. Barbauld wrote her “ Early Lessons.” 
wd ‘“‘ Hymns in Prose.” Their winter vacation was 
dways spent in London, where they had the entrée 
into good society, and where they seemed to have 
enjoyed themselves much, in spite of the drawbacks 
of “hairdressers, bad weather, and fatigue.” The 
school at Palgrave was given up in 1785, and a 





year or two spent on the Continent and in 
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they settled down in Hampstead. Again they moved 
to Stoke Newington, and in 1808 her husband’s 
death by suicide occurred. Letitia mourned this 
loss sincerely, for she was much attached to her ill- 
fated husband. Her own gentle nature supplied his 
deficiencies, and when occasion demanded she could 
assume the rule. Once they were out in a boat 
when a storm suddenly arose, and there was 
imminent danger. Barbauld at once gavein. ‘* My 
dear Letitia, let us perish together.”—‘ I’ve no idea 
of perishing,” was the answer; ‘take an oar, and 
give me another.” Her husband, she said, hada 
kindly and cultivated nature; and her own regard 
for him is evidenced in the following touching lines 
on his death :— 


Tis not for thee the tears I shed, 
Thy suffertings now are o’er ; 
The sea is calm, the tempest past, 
On that etertial shore. 
No more the storms that wreck’d thy peace 
Shall tear that gentle breast ; 
Nor summer’s rage nor winter's cold, 
Thy poor, poor frame molest. 
Thy peace is sealed—thy rest is sure— 
My sorrows are to come; 
Awhile I weep and linger here, 
Then follow to the tomb. 
Her behaviour as a wife was certainly faultless. 
Besides her poems, she took up social and political 
questions. When Hannah More published ‘‘ Bishop 
Bonner’s Ghost,” Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘* Apology of the 
Bishops’ was a just and timely reminder. On the 
defeat of a Bill brought before Parliament in 1790 
for the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, she 
wrote a powerful and eloquent pamphlet, which won 
the admiration even of Sam Rogers. Among the 
works which best sustain her name are the ‘“ Karly 
Lessons,” and ‘‘ Hymns in Prose.” A fine poem is 
entitled «‘ Eighteen Hundred and Eleven,” in which 
she anticipated Macaulay's New Zealander with some 
pilgrims who climb a crumbling turret and look 
down upon ‘‘ London's faded glories’”’ and Thames 
pursuing his idle way through reeds and sedge. 
This poem drew down a brutally ferocious attack 
from the Quarterly Review. The ex-schoolmistress 
said this critical bully had ‘‘ miserably mistaken 
both her powers and her duty in exchanging the 
birchen for the satiric rod.” She had thought it 
right to ‘‘dash down her shagreen spectacles and 
her knitting-needle” in order to save the State. 
She was “ this fatidical spinster,” and her satire ‘ is 
satire on herself alone.” The offensiveness of this 
attack sickened Mrs. Barbauld, and she published 
little thereafter. Happily her virtues even more 
than her talents preserved her many warm friends. 
Her own cheerful philosophy is embodied in those 
beautiful lines on ‘‘ Life” which even Wordsworth 
envied her to have written. The poem concludes 
with this gentle wish : 

Life! we've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 

Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh or tear, 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not Good night, but in some brighter clime 

Bid me Good morning. 
Her death was consonant with this aspiration: she 
expired without a struggle in 1824, in her eighty- 
second year, leaying a memory which Sir James 
Macintosh thus sums up: “No moralist has ever 
more exactly touched the point of the greatest prac- 
ticable purity without being poor in exaggeration or 
sinking into meanness. She has cultivated a 
philosophy which will raise and animate her without 
refining it to that degree when. it is no longer 
applicable to the gross purposes of human life, and 
when it is too apt to evaporate in hypocrisy and 
ostentation.” 

This Life of Mrs. Barbauld is not altogether satis- 
factory. It contains a long genealogical history of the 
Aiken family, which was not wanted, and it omits 
any full acconnt of Mrs. Barbauld’s private life and 
labours, which was wanted. Her eminent friends 
are just named and passed over, when we would fain 
have heard something more of them and of their 
relations with Letitia. A number of letters, chiefly 
those which passed between Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Barbauld, are thrown in as a makeweight, but there 


is little order in the compilation. By the way a 
complete edition of Mrs. Barbauld’s poems should be 
prepared. Some of them are admirable." They 
have been sneered at as weak imitations of Pope, 
“‘feebly beautiful,” Latinised and classical, full of 
‘* ductile streams, purling brooks, umbrageous trees, 
warbling rills,” and the whole regiment of Celia, 
Amanda, Delia, Flora, and the muses. In other 
words Mrs. Barbauld wrote at the tail of her epoch, 
and adopted the style most familiar with her youth- 
ful years. She moulded herself on Pope and Dryden 
instead *of on the Lake school, then rising. But 
there was good stuff, pleasant ideas, underneath the 
mere fashion. Mrs. Barbauld was not necessarily a 
maudlin writer. Here is an epigram which is true of 
this age as it was of that—a little hit at the timidity 
of reactionaries : 
Our spleen against reforming cries 
Is now, as ever, shown ; 
Though we can’t blind the nation’s eyes, 
We still can shut our own. 


Well warned from what abroad befalls, 
We keep all tight at home, 

Nor brush one cobweb from St. Paul's, 
Lest it should shake the dome. 








[J. B. Cramer & Co. ] 
The Light Heart. A Passing Thought. For the 

Pianoforte. By §. Arice SHeprarp, 

Apparently the work of an amateur, and as such 
deserving of praise. It has grace and lightness, and 
will no doubt be admired in the circle of the lady’s 
friends. 





[R. Cocks & Co.} 

Little Buds. Tasily arranged and fingered for the 
Pianoforte. By Wittiam Smatiwoop. Nos, 1 
to 12. 

The above form avery charming work for the little 
folks, who will find both pleasure and improvement 
in Mr. Smallwood's familiar arrangements of universal 





favourites. The pieces comprised in the first twelve 
numbers are:—‘ Far away;” ‘ Liquid Gem;” 





‘Her bright smile ;’’ «‘ What are the wild waves ;" 
“Gipsy Countess ;"’ “ Fading away ;” ‘‘ Happy be 
thy dreams;” ‘Chime again;” “The Postman’s | 
|knock;” ‘Thy voice is near;’’ ‘* The Bridge;” | 
‘Echo of Lucerne.” Messrs. Cocks have rarely been | 
more successful in catering for juvenile pianists. 





Austrian Song. Arranged for the Pianoforte by 
ArtHUR Po.inskI. 
Hyman of the Old Catholics. Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by the same. } 
Two steady pieces, with no difficulties, offering 
encouragement to a moderate player to do the best 
possible in the way of taste and expression. 





The Warbling Lute. Morceau de Salon. Composed 
for the Pianoforte by Witi1am Smaniwoop. 
A pleasing and useful piece for early students: it 
may alternate well with drier studies. The fingering 
is marked throughout. 








[Evans & Co. } 

The Old Man's Darling. Descriptive Ballad. Written 
by Louisa Gray. Composed by Berruoxp Tours. 
A rather unpleasant story, though neatly told and 

well set. It appeals to the sympathies of both old 

and young, and will be a welcome addition to the 
tear-drawing music that young ladies so much affect. 

Key F, 6-8 time, compass eleven notes C to F. 





Gloria from Haydn's Imperial Mass. Transcribed 
for the Pianoforte by Bertuotp Tovuns. 

Haydn's magnificent Glory turned into a piano- 
forte piece, which is effective as such, but neither 
attempts nor affords such a version of the original as 
is aimed at in an arrangement. 





[Hamaonp & Co.] 
‘** Sing and heave the Capstan.” 


Words by W. Dewan. Music by Exixx Rosati. 





Nautical song. a 








A fair specimen of a sea-song, which a good bari- 
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tone may render effective, singing with verve and 
abandon. The key is G, 2-4 time, compass D to G 
eleven notes. 


‘ 





Fleur du Matin. Mazurka. By Henry Lovis. 
Tuneful and effective, with little effort. It will 


please those who love light and lively music of its 
class. 





[C. Jerrreys. } 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s March. 

REYLOFF. 

Not at all after the manner of marches of the 
present day, but a good quick-step in 6-8 time, brisk, 
tuneful, and military. As a pianoforte piece it is 
easy and effective. A good portrait of Sir Garnet 
forms the title-page. 


Composed by Ep. 


-_-—_-_— 


“The Armourer.” Song. Written by F. E. 
Weatnertry. Composed by Ep. Rernorr. 
There is not much originality about either words or 

music of this song, but it is a good song never- 
theless, and the reminiscences of other favourites 
are not disagreeable. Much of course will depend 
on the singer. Key E flat, common-time, the yoice 
ranging from B to E, eleven notes. 


Gavotte in B flat. By Micwarn Warson. 

A good modern antique, the quaint formality of 
this old dance being very neatly expressed in the 
more free style of the present. This sort of music 
is useful for learners, and a good antidote to the 
frivolous compositions whose name is legion. 


—_——__-. 


Bourrée in B. By Micuarn Watson. 

Our remarks on the preceding gavotte will generally 
apply to this composition. We are glad to welcome 
this healthy music, not.the least advantage of which 
is that it may send the student to the lighter works 
of the old masters—abounding as these do in quaint 
melody, symmetrical forms, and pure harmonical 
treatment. ‘ 





Unonatervut Actors.—The French stage is un- 
grateful to its old patrons who can no longer confer 
patronage. When the glorious three days of 1880 
had overthrown the Bourbon Charles X., King of 
France and Navarre, and put in his place Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, and “the best of 
republics,” the actors at the Odéon inaugurated 
their first representation under the Revolution by 
acting VPichat’s tragedy of “ William Tell” and 
Moliére's “ J'artuffe.” All the actors were ignoble 
enough to associate themselves with the downfall of 
a dynasty, many kings of which had been liberal 
benefactors of the drama. In “ William Tell” 
Ligier stooped to the anachronism of wearing a tri- 
coloured rosette on the bufiskin tunic of Tell. In 
“‘ Tartuffe” all the actors and actresses but one wore 
the same sign of idiotcy. Tartuffe himself wore the 
old white ribbon of the Bourbons, but only that the 
symbol which once was associated with much glory 
might be insulted in its adversity. Dorine, the 
servant, tore the white rosette drom ‘Tartuffe’s 
black coat amid a hurricane of applause from the 
hot-headed heroes of the barricades, who had by 
fire, sword, artillery, and much slaughter, set on 
the throne the ‘‘ modern Ulysses.” Eighteen years 
later, that Ulysses shared the fate of all French 
objects of idolatry, and was rudely tumbled down 
from his high estate. At the Porte St. Martin, 
Frederick Lemaitre played a chiffonier in one of the 
dramas in which he was so popular. In his gutter- 
raking at night, after having tossed various objects 
over his shoulder into his basket, he drove his crook 
into some object which he held up for the whole 
house to behold. It was a battered kingly crown, 
and when, with a scornful chuckle, he flang it among 
the rags and bones in the basket on his back, the 
vast nnmber of spectators did not hiss him from the 
stage ; they greeted the unworthy act by repeated 
salvoes of applause !—Temple Lar. : 











Hotiowar's Oitueyt any Pints.—No Exception. —Cold 
winds, heated rooms and disordered stomachs, display their 
deleterious effects upon the human skin. Roaghness, ir:itation 
about the mouth and nose, c.acked lips and chapped hands are 
readily cured by tue application of Holloway’s Omument, which 
renders the #kin soft and healthy. This Ointment is the best 


corrective of the red spots, dry patches, and irritable les, 
incident to teuder aun It on all’ rg 
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MUSIC. 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 


BY ALL fHE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS 


Wuicu Tuey Surriy at tHE Usvan Rates. 





SCHOOLS ‘AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Tick 2 rs 


IN 

THE BEST POSITIONS 

FOR ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 
§T. JAMES’S HALL, 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
&e., &e., 


aT 


. B, CRAMER AND CO,’S, 


a0l, REGENT STREBT, W. 





The Orchestra. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST, 


Per Year + 15s. 6d. 
oo & SORE. 40 ee ee ee « 88. 
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The Siamese twin corpses are happily going to be 
buried. 





Miss Violetta Colville, a new American prima 
donna, has arrived in London. 

M. Faure is studying the part of Rigoletto, and 
will play it for the first time in;London. 





Mr. Wills is, it 1s said, about to marry a daughter 
of Mr. Forbes Rébertson, a Scotch art critic. 

Mdme. Ristori purposes visiting the United States 
again this year to give a series of performances. 





There is understood to be a hitch in the pro- 
duction of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s new drama. 





A fund is being raised for Mr. Bellew, who will 
not, it is feared, ever be able to read in public again. 





Her Majesty's State Concert, which had been fixed 
for the 27th inst., has been postponed till the 10th of 
June. 


Malle. Krebs plays in Dublin this week, and will 
return to London for the third matinée of the Musical 
Union. 





Twenty-one recalls were the guerdon bestowed in 
Florence upon Sig. Cortesi, composer of a new opera 
** Mariulizza.” 





The sum of £200 has, been handed over to the 
Victoria Hospital, as the profit of the Shakespearean 
tableaux at Cromwell House. 





The annual Festival of the Sons of the Clergy will 
be celebrated in St. Paul's Cathedral on the 20th inst. 
There is to be a full orchestra. 


The Paris Gymnase is organising a grand per- 
formance, the profits of which will be devoted to 
erevting a monument to Deselée. 


An interesting concert of chamber music ig 
announced by Mr. and Madame Gilbert for the 
16th. Further particulars will be found in our 
advertising columns. 





At the Britannia a version is preparing of Dennery's 
successful play “‘ Les deux Orphelines” now running 
at the Porte Saint Martin. Why does not Mr. Halli- 
day take it in hand for the Adelphi? 





Boucicault is said to have brought over to this 
country no less than five new dramas with him from 
America, all of which are to be produced. In the 
autumn he will return to the United States. 





Some original manuscripts of the celebrated Tartini 
were recently sold at Florence by public auction, as 
were also a violin formerly belonging to him, a wax 
mask in good preservation, his wig, and his arm- 
chair. 





Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida” was given for the first time at 
Berlin, on the 21st ult. before a brilliant house, 
though with questionable success. The German 
critics think the maestro has left the Italian manner 
without being able to grasp the German style. 





‘La Fille de Madame Angot” at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstiidt’sche Theatre, Berlin, seems to increase 
in attraction. After being played 130 nights—an un- 
usually long run—it is still as fresh as ever, and is 
drawing full houses. The drama of‘ Pitt and Fox”. 
has turned out a great success. 





In the new comedy of ‘* Mont Blanc,” which is to 
be produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Whit- 
Monday, Mr. T. 8. Jerrold, a son of the late Douglas 
Jerrold, will make his first appearance on the London | 
stage, in the character of Captain Achille Fortinbras, 
the part having been written for him. 





When will London managers imitate the example 
of the directorate of the Théatre Fran¢ais which has 
just accepted a tragedy in five acts, in verse, by M. 
Lomon, entitled ‘‘ Jean@Acier”? The author, who 
is not yet twenty-two, is studying the law at Toulouse. 
An Englishman could never succeed thus. 





The “ Pretty Perfumeress” will be produced at the 
Alhambra about the 16th inst. Miss Venn leaves 
the company, and Mdlle. Rose Bell plays a female 
part. Miss Kate Santley has now recovered her 
health, and shortly takes her benefit. She will on 
that occasion sing a song specially composed for her 
by Lecocq. 





Charing Cross Theatre is being greatly improved 
by Mr. John 8. Clarke its proprietor. Hitherto its 
drawback has been the poverty of its seating accom- 
modation, which reduces considerably the gains upon 
a success. But by re-arranging the architectural 
plans, and taking in more space both before and be- 
hind the curtain, the Charing Cross Theatre will be 
so enlarged as to hold on its reopening upwards of 
£150. 





Spanish composers are beginning to show their 
front in Spain. A young aspirant, Ruperto Chapi, 
has just succeeded @ merveil with a new work, “ Las 
Naves de Cortes,” which was brought out at the 
Madrid opera, sung by Tamberlik, Ordinas, and 
Mame. Forsa. It is, properly speaking, rather a 
grand cantota than an opera, and was composed 
for a ‘“‘ prix de Rome.” But the critics are in a 
great state of admiration over it, and announce a 
master on the horizon. 





From the sixteenth annual report of the syndicate 
of the University of Cambridge on the late local 
examinations, we learn that of those candidates who 
distinguished themselves in music, Manchester again 
stands well. The first place in the lists is shared 
by students from Manchester and Bristol, the latter 
city also sending two others who occupy honourable 
places. The Manchester young lady is a pupil of 
Mr. John Marsden of Higher Broughton, who has on 
previous occasions successfully prepared candidates 
for these examinations. 
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The Russian pianist, Mdlle. Essipoff, engaged for 
the two last matinées of the Musical Union, is ex- 
pected next week in London from St. Petersburg. 
This lady at Vienna, the past winter, created quite 
a sensation, and has long been renowned in the 
Russian capital, Moscow, Warsaw, and other cities 
of the North as one of the most remarkable pianists 
of the time. Bulow, in a letter to his agent, writes : 
“You will be amply compensated in London for my 
absence with the presence of Mdlle. Essipoff, the 
best living pianist of Europe.” 





A conversazione, in which the members of the 
London Institution and their friends took part, was 
held on Wednesday evening at Finsbury Circus. 
The proceedings throughout were devoid of any 
formality. After listening to the strains of a vocal 
and instrumental concert given in the theatre of the 
institution, the bulk of the company present ad- 
journed to the library, and spent a pleasant half-hour 
in inspecting the various art treasures exhibited on 
this occasion, and comprising, amongst other things, 
several fine specimens of the modern school of 
painting. 





Sig. Mongini, the well-known tenor, has died in 
Milan. For many months his failing health prepared 
his friends for the last change. His engagement at 
Cairo was interrupted by this illness. Asa singer 
Sig. Mongini was a favourable specimen of the 
tenore robusto, and, at his best, was a glorious artist. 
But his capacity varied in the most singular manner: 
there were nights when he was unapproachable in 
vigoureand energy, and nights when he wasted all 
his material in ineffectual exaggeration. Discipline 
often failed him; but his natural powers were 
immense. The operatic stage suffers greatly when 
such an artist dies. 

The Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club, com- 
menced their one hundred and thirteenth season, on 
Friday, the 1st inst., at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 
His Grace the Duke of Beaufort in the chair, 
supported by the Earl of Wilton, Sir Hugh Hume 
Campbell, Bart., Maxwell Close, Esq., M.P., W. 
Fitzwilliam Dick, Esq., M.P., C. Bruce, Esq., R. B. 
Hale, Esq., G. Roots, Esq., B Young, Esq., 8. Cart- 
wright, Jun., Esq., F. Woolbert, Esq., with S. 
Cartwright, Esq., as vice-chairman.. A selection 
of standard glees was admirably performed by the 
professional members present. Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Francis, Mr. R. Barnby, Mr. Coates, Mr. Hilton, 
Mr. Lawler, and Mr. Land (Secretary of the Club). 








Miss “‘ Nelly” Power (actresses are rarely baptized 
with full names) has been robbed of jewellery to the 
extent of £1500. This is a bad thing fer Miss 
“Nelly” Power; but for the public there is some- 
thing instructive in the list of rings, lockets, 
bracelets, diamonds, turquoises, pearls, emeralds, 
rubies, and various articles of gold, which constitute 
a portion of a burlesque actress’s portable property. 
In no other vocation for women except the stage is 
virtuous industry so rewarded that the worker's 
adornment bears this magnificent proportion to her 
weekly salary. The ordinary toiler in trade or pro- 
fession who makes from five to ten pounds a week, 
cannot afford to heap up splendour at home to any- 
thing like this extent. The recipe is reserved for 
that wonderful life behind the scenes, wherein 
moderate profits produce sumptuous returns. 





The Handel and Haydn Society’s Third Triennial 
Festival is taking place this and next week in Boston. 
The Handel and Haydn Society are doing a mighty 
work in this way, educating not only themselves 
but thousands of people, by presentations of the best 
works of the best composers. On this occasion, the 
Society will be augmented to six hundred voices, 
and Theodore Thomas's orchestra be. increased to 
eighty-five performers; with the addition of the 
Music Hall organ, under the control of Mr. B. J. 
Lang, the choruses of such works as the program 
announces, will receive adequate interpretation. The 
choice of choral works is varied, and the miscel- 
laneous selections all worthy to occupy a place in 
the week’s program. The soloists are well known 
and competent; all, with the exception of Miss 





Edith Wynne, being residents of the United States, 
and principally of Boston. 





The death of Jean Amédée Le Froid de Méreaux 
known better as Amédée Méreaux, is included in 
our foreign obituary. Born in Paris in 1803, he has 
recently died at Rouen from the rupture of a blood- 
vessel. He embodied in himself nearly the whole 
musical life of the ancient city where since 1835 he 
dwelt. As a composer he was known by a hundred 
works for the pianoforte, some of which have at- 
tained great popularity in France: among them a 
polonaise with orchestra, an elegiacal sonata, and a 
series of sixty studies adopted for teaching in the 
Conservatoire. He edited a collection of the Clave- 
cinists from 1639 to 1790, chronologically arranged, 
and with the fingering, accentuation and ornaments 
of each period translated into modern notation. 
This is a valuable work, and has lately gone through 
@ new edition since the year 1867, when it first 
appeared. Méreaux lived a couple of years in 
London after the Revolution of July, and taught 
pupils, among them Miss Clara Loveday the pianist 
who subsequently became the wife of the tenor 
Morini. 





The funeral took place at West Ham last Sunday 
of Mr. Humphrey Barnett, the well-known acting 
manager, who had died on the preceding Thursday. 
Mr. Barnett, who was sixty-two years of age, had 
been associated with the progress of dramatic affairs 
for half a century, and used to boast that he had 
witnessed performances by all the most celebrated 
artists within that period. When Mr. Fechter took 
the Lyceum in the winter of 1862 he appointed Mr. 
H. Barnett to the post of acting-manager, and the 
zeal and courtesy with which he discharged the 
duties of that responsible position will be well 
remembered. He afterwards served Mr. Bellew in a 
similar capacity when that gentleman gave his 
illustrated readings of ‘“* Hamlet” at St. George’s 
Hall, and his many qualifications caused him to be 
frequently in demand for theatrical enterprises. So 
sudden was the fatality of his last illness, that he 
had just held an engagement in the recent unlucky 
speculation at the Queen’s, when “ Fair France” 
bloomed for two nights and faded. Mr. Humphrey 
Barnett was widely popular in theatrical circles. 





A contemporary announces the invention of a 
patent pianoforte which can be played by anybody 
without knowledge of music. All that it requires is 
to be fed like a mill. The patent portion of it is 
fixed in front of the keyboard of the piano, and ex- 
tends from above it to the floor. Over the keys of 
the piano are keys corresponding to those beneath 
them. These are the fingers of the machine, and 
they have this advantage over the human hand that 
they have a finger for every note. The top of the 
machine is about one foot in width, and has in the 
centre two rollers, which are moved by a crank, 
These carry the music through, and as it passes the 
piano plays it. The music is on paper, and the 
notes are made by cutting holes in squares. As 
these holes pass a certain point they allow a 
hammer to pass through, and the stroke of that 
hammer is communicated to its own key on the 
piano. Each key has its hammer. It only requires 
that these holes be cut at proper intervals to strike 
any number of keys in given series. The machine 
cap be adapted to any instrument with keys. This 
would seem to be a modification of M. Debain’s well- 
known invention. 

A recent Chancery suit—that of Marzials v. 
Gibbons—has established a rule in the law of copy- 
right which disputants are wont to overlook. The 
question was about a hymn-book. In the year 1831 
seven Wesleyan ministers compiled a hymn-book 
and registered it. Being used in the chapels of that 
persuasion, the book is now a valuable property. 
Now in tho old course the copyright of this work 
would have expired on the death of the last surviving 
author, but by the Copyright Act cf 1842 the term 
of copyright may be extended to seven years after 
the author's death, with a proviso that it shall 





endure for forty-two years at least. The plaintiff 














in the action claimed the benefit of this Act, and 
endeavoured to restrain the defendant from publish- 
ing the hymn-book. The defendant in reply urged - 
that the extension of the term of copyright had 
never been notified at Stationers’ Hall; the 
author's consent to extend it had not been entered ; 
and consequently the copyright had Japsed, and no 
author or author's representative could claim any 
benefit. The defendant was justified in publishing 
the book. Moral for publishers and purchasers of 
copyrights: You purchase for twenty-eight years ; 
you can then, with the consent of the author, extend 
that period to forty-two years; but the minute of 
your mutual consent must be notified afresh at 
Stationers’ Hall, or the whole bargain is void. 





A correspondent in Weimar—feminine, of course 
—gushes in the following idolatrous strain over that 
demigod, the Abbé Liszt. 


—— so perfectly beautiful as he looks when 
he sits at the pianoI never saw, and yet he is almost 
an old man now. I enjoy him as I would an exquisite 
work of art. His personal magnetism is immense, 
and I can scarcely bear it when he plays. He can 
make me cry all he chooses, and that is saying a 
good deal, because I’ve heard so much music, and 
never have been affected by it. Even Joachim, whom 
I think divine, never moved me. When Liszt plays 
anything pathetic, it sounds as if he had been through 
everything, and opens all one’s wounds afresh. All 
that one has ever suffered comes before one again. 
Who was it that I heard say once, that years ago he 
saw Clara Schumann sitting in tears near the plat- 
form, during one of Liszt’s performances? Liszt 
knows well the influence he has on people, for he 
always fixes his eyes on some one of us when he 

lays, and I believe he tries to wring our hearts. 
When he plays a passage, and goes pearling down 
the key-board, he looks over at one or other of us 
and smiles, to see whether we are appreciating it. 
He does such bewitching little things! The other 
day, for instance, Friiulein Gaul was playing some- 
thing for him, and in it were two runs and after each 
run two staccato chords. She did them most beau- 
tifully, and struck the chords immediately after. 
“*No, no,” said Liszt, ‘‘ after you make a rin you 
must wait a minute before you strike the chords, as 
if in admiration of your own performance. You 
must pause as if to say, ‘How nicely I did that.’"” 
Then he sat down and made a run himself, waited a 
second, and then struck the two chords in the treble, 
and as he did so he said “ Bra-vo,” and then he 
played again, struck the other chords, and said again, 


“ Bra-vo,” and positively it was as if the piano had 
— applauded! That is the way he plays every- 
thing. ‘ 





Most sensible people will agree with Mr. Lowe’s 
summing up of the question whether cheap litera- 
ture is beneficial. As he reasonably puts it, no 
good book becomes bad through becoming cheap and 
filtering to the lower strata of society. If Shake- 
speare is admirable at ten shillings, why should he 
be contemptible at ten pence? The debaters at the 
University College who opposed themselves to Mr. 
Lowe’s view held two opinions of contradictory charac- 
ter. There were those who pooh-poohed low-priced 
literature of a good class—a cheap Shakespeare, a 
cheap Byron, and a cheap Bible, on the plea that 
the lower orders did not care for reading of this sort. 
There were those, on the other hand, who fell foul 
of the mass of cheap literature, because it was so 
trashy. Now a number of lavender-gloved philoso- 
phers exist who are perfectly shocked that the 
masses do not form their tastes on their own 
refined models. Primed with the culture of the 
quarterlies and the essayists, they are surprised that 
the working man should prefer Lloyds and the 
London Journal. But is there really anything 
coarsening to the taste of its readers in the litera- 
ture thus shuddered over? We trow not. It is 
much more healthy than the dearest form of fiction 
—the sensuous three-volume novel with hot-blooded 
heroines and a damaged Seventh Commandment. 
For thirty-one and sixpence the languid lady of 
fashion draws more enervating poison than the 
milliner's girl gets for her penny. In fact we agree 
with Miss Helen Blackburn, that the cheap 
periodicals of fiction supply the leaders of a humdrum 
life with the little imagination they can boast of. 
Better this than nothing; better anything than the 
absolute blank on which superstition and heathenism 





found their fortress. 
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THE COMING SENSATION. 





Next Monday Mdile. Favart of the Comédie 
Frangaise opens at the Princess's in the trying 
part of Blanche de Chelles, in Victorien Sardou’s 
“Sphinx.” This drama, as our readers know, is 
the current success at the Thédtre Frangais. It has 
created an impression second to none in recent 
years. It is not a strong play, intrinsically; nor is 
it a pleasant play to study, except perhaps to tastes 
trained to take interest in those pathological pieces 
in which human passions and human sins are laid 
bare under the scalpel, and the author lectures on 
the extent of disease and corruption. What gives 
*‘ Le Sphine” a certain unhealthy value in Paris is 
the awful realism of death by poison, enacted by 
Mdlle. Croizette. There is no dramatic necessity 
for this violent end, and little dramatic art in its 
representation: it is all hideous reality, presented 
with a sort of cataleptic fidelity, and about as anti- 
romantic as a pauper’s fit in the street. Tle at- 
traction is in the ghastliness—the accuracy of the 
contortions—the spasms of the face—the repulsive 
straining and warping of the eyes. We do not know 
to what extent Mdile. Favart will repeat the ghoulish 
effects of Mdlle. Croizette. We only know that the 
latter’s acting has a charnel-house verisimilitude 
about it that extorts the professional admiration of 
medical men and makes delicate women turn sick 
in their seats. The latter phenomenon is perhaps 
due more to the fragile and fastidious pretensions of 
French ladies of fashion than to any supremacy 
which the imagination may exercise over the 
stomach. It is modish in Paris to be ill at a 
representation of ‘‘ Le Sphinz,” just as it used to be 
modish among us fifty years ago for a young lady to 
faint if she suddenly encountered a cow. We only 
hope that the fashion will not take root next week 
in London. 

The interest of the ‘‘ Sphinx” then centres in the 
character of Blanche de Chelles, and culminates 
with that wicked young woman’s suicide. Blanche 
de Chelles is one of those morbid-minded women 
out of whom French dramatists delight to create a 
female fiend. She is well-born, well-educated, well- 
placed, and she has the passions of a Creole and the 
morals of a traviata. In England she would not 
remain in decent society for a fortnight’s space ; she 
would surely gravitate to the streets. In France (on 
the French stage, not in real life) she constitutes a 
largely represented type of the fashionable lady. 
Blanche is married, of course; her husband is absent; 
she stays under the care of his father, a fine old 
admiral. She is surrounded by lovers, and passes 
the time in coquetry alternately with a naval lieu- 
tenant, a dandy, and a sentimental composer of 
music. But her unwholesome passions are chiefly 
fixed on a married man, Henry de Savigny, the 
husband of a cousin of hers. She runs after this 
man because the affects to despise a frivolous life, 
while secretly he is gravely interested in the flippant 
Blanche. Against him she plays a “ chieftain from 
the Highlands bound,” a certain Scottish nobleman 
called Lord Astley, who is a vagrant peer open to 
any excitement that may turn up. Blanche tries 
hard to seduce Henry de Savigny. She has put 
down on paper some morbid jconfessions, and begs 
him to read them. He declines ; she declares that if 
he will not, her father-in-law shall. To save her 
from a compromising exposure Savigny takes the 
letters. He does not read them but he takes them 
home. Blanche cannot make violent overtures to 
Savigny without rousing some suspicion in Berthe 
ler cousin, who is Savigny’s wife. Accordingly we 
have some recrimination; but both Blanche and 
Savigny persuade Berthe that she is mistaken; and 
Blanche recklessly proposes to Lord Astley to run 
away with him, all to keep Berthe in the dark. 
Shocked at overhearing this assignation, Berthe tells 
her husband, and begs him to save Blanche from 
destruction. He does so, but in the interview his 
own love for Blanche is betrayed. Berthe his wife 
overhears the avowal, and her conyiction is confirmed 
when she gets hold of the papers in which Berthe 
has written her shameful confession. An exciting 
seene ensues between the two women—Berthe insist- 
ing that Blanche shall leave next day, and threatening 
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if she refuses to tell the admiral her father-in-law, 
Blanche does refuse, but she prepares for events, 
by drawing a ring from her finger. This ring is 
ornamented with a sphinx’s head, containing poison. 
The admiral passes; Berthe attempts to make the 
exposure, but her courage fails, she turns faint, 
flings down the packet of letters, and totters to a seat 
murmuring “Water, water!” Quick 4s thought Blanche 
opens the sphinx-head, and the poison falls into the 
water-glass. She offers it—then horrified at the 
projected deed, she turns aside, and drinks the 
poison itself. Now comes the sensation. 

As the poison works, the face cf Blanche, as re- 
presented by Mdlle. Croizette, becomes frightfully 
distorted and turns green. Her mouth is drawn 
tense; her eyes, staring and haggard, contract upon 
each other; her hands and feet start with convulsive 
movement, her head is flung back with tetanic jerks : 
the sight is horrible. Then, past all speech, she 
throws herself into her rival’s arms, and points to a 
veil that her face may be hidden; { but the spasm of 
agony is too great—she tears open the front of her 
dress, clutching at her throat in the burning anguish 
of the poison-fires. Lastly she stiffens erect, stand- 
ing and swaying to and fro, till with one convulsion 
she falls back, and in a greenish pallor with staring 
eyeballs, dies. This, the tableau of the fourth act 
closes the play. It has been said in Paris that the 
piece wanted a fifth act—the post-mortem examina- 
tion. 
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little or nothing about church music, whether 
cathedral or parochial, and he was the leader of 
an unmusical clergy. St. Paul gloried in his 
musical qualifications, and he led his congregations 
as well in their praises as their prayers. Forty 
years ago the attempt to open people’s mouths and 
to induce them to join in services of the day was 
called rank Popery; the episcopal chapels were 
without choirs; the college chapels at Oxford and 
Cambridge were shorn of song; many hundreds of 
small parish churches were without music of any 
sort; and even in the metropolis, until very recently, 
there was a Royal Palace Chapel in which not a 
sound of music had been heard for more than a 
century. The chapel of Kensington Palace has now 
an harmonium, the gift of her Majesty the Queen, 
and after more than a hundred years’ banishment 
the hymn and tune are to be heard there. 

The old church song in the modern cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, heard this week therein, may not have 
been the wisest or the most effective exhibition that 
could be imagined. There are those, no doubt, who 
prefer Jones and Jackson to St. Ambrose and St. 
Gregory in the dress in which these venerable authori- 
ties were then and there produced. Allis not Gregorian 
that is so called. Fifty years ago the Gregorian 
music in this country was obsolete even among the 
Roman missionaries here. Mr. Vincent Novello 
was compelled to withdraw his version of the Psalm 
Chants, and supply the chasm with an edition copied 
from the more accurate examples published for the 
use of the English Church. The ancient melodies 
to the Antiphons were unused, indeed we may 
affirm unknown, for the Antiphons were sung in the 
Roman chapels to a kind of chant. Roman choir- 
singing was a ‘‘ show-off” affair, and the singers for 
the most part came out of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket. The music that was not by Haydn 
or Mozart was composed by that most serviceable of ° 
service composers, Samuel Webbe, and the cursus 
music of the Roman chapels throughout the country 
was unquestionably Webbeian. Dr. Manning ought 
to thank the English Church for his escape from 
Samuel Webbe. There was nothing of music 
Paulian, or Ambrosian, or Gregorian, to be heard 
among the Roman Catholics in the days we speak 
of. The Gregorianisers might be charged with 
teaching the Roman Catholic Precentors their busi- 
ness, but to affirm that these zealous missionaries 































































ST. AUGUSTIN IN ST. PAUL'S. 





It should always be remembered that it was the 
famous Pope Gregory—the remodeller of the 
Ambrosian music—who sent St. Augustin to 
England, and Augustin brought with him the 
veritable music we now term Gregorian. In those 
days archbishops and bishops were professional 
musicians, and priests were the best singing masters 
in Christendom. And the priest’s master was no 
less famous a personage than St. Paul, who was a 
Cantor of the highest order. Amongst the enuncia- 
tions of his all manner of gifts he has recorded his 
accomplishments in song; for he has told us he sang 
with the spirit, and, further, with the understanding. 
From whence came the Ambrosian song? Did St. 
Ambrose found it upon the Paulian modes? And 





is the Gregorianiser a disciple of our great apostolic 
Precentor ? These are curious but not unimportant 
queries; and now that the Russians have seriously 
taken to the consideration of the Sclavonic ritual 
music, the origin of its modes, its artistic character, 
perhaps something definite may be discovered touch- 
ing its foundation. More than thirty years have 
passed since Dr. Gauntlett, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Charles Spencer, published ‘‘ The Hymnal,” 
containing the prose Canticles set to the early church 
chants. At the same time was announced the 
intended issue of ‘‘The Hymnar.” Both words— 
‘‘Hymnal” and ‘“ Hymnar’—caused a general 
smile; but now the Hymnals are countless, and 
‘‘ The Hymnarium ” is a stalwart-sized volume, and 
might have been more acceptable under the shorter 
and more English word of ‘‘Hymnar.” Dr. 
Gauntlett’s ‘‘ Hymnal” did its work; and this week 
there has been a grand solemnity in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, exhibiting the present status of the 
‘‘grave and majestical” plain song, according to 
the amended readings of the latest editors. 
Gauntlett, Spencer, Heathcote, Cope, Crompton, 
Helmore, Doran, Nottingham, and the others too 
numerous to mention, have given way to Jordan and 
Stainer; and ancient church song has, and, as it 
would seem, must have, its shibboleth from some 
modern apostleship. Notwithstanding all faults 
and mistakes—errors from zeal not according to 
knowledge—it cannot be denied that the life and 
energy now seen in church music originated with 
the Gregorianisers, to whom must be given the 
credit for creating a general interest for congrega- 
tional singing throughout the country. Chanting 
was opposed by the bishops as a body, and Arch- 
bishop Sumner expressed his regret that there had 
been introduced into parish churches the practices 
allowed in cathedrals—practices not consistent with 
“ simple and general devotion.” Dr. Sumner knew 





in old song were imitating Popery, was of all mis- 
representations the most ludicrous. It was time 
something should be done for our national 
services. 


In the days of Dr. Johnson our cathedrals 
were in no healthy condition, for he writes of them: 


‘‘Our cathedrals are mouldering by unregarded 
dilapidation. It seems to be part of the despicable 
philosophy of the time to despise monuments of 


sacred magnificence.’”’ And the Dissenters had long 
made themselves merry over our chants and chanting. 
One graceless writer illustrated our solemn dignity 
of psalmody by the following verse set to our Litany 
Chant :— 

*“* Now was not King Pharaoh a | terrible | rascal : 
because he would not let Moses and Aaron, and the 
children of Israel with their wives and families, and 
all their flocks and herds go three days’ gourney into 
the wilderness | for to | keep their | Paschal.” 

The cathedrals are not in dilapidated condition. 
Their holy walls have been made lovely on all sides, 
and we are somewhat more “severe” than we were in 
our “hymn, response, and touching antiphone.” 
The times are gone when a Bishop's ritualism con- 
sisted in square cap in hand, laid down here, there, 
or anywhere,} whilst the Absolution, Collect, or 
Blessing was delivered ; but sedulously carried about 
from one point of the church to another. The cap 
then took the place of the episcopal crook. 

The Gregorian service in St. Paul’s emanates from 
a society of Gregorianisers of which the public hears 
little and knows less. What now is most wanted 
are schools for specific instruction in ordinary ritual 
or church music—schools for boys and girls—for 
young men and maidens, for old men and their 
wives. Chanting, whether Anglican or Ambrosian, 
must go in its groove, and no expression, meaning, 
or feeling can be given the psalm without some sort 
of teaching. The chant must have its swing; the 
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verse its vernacular rhythm; and to effect these 
results the singers should be able “to vowel,” as 
the old Precentors termed it, and to know when and 
where to take breath all at the same time. We ask 
not for high capabilities, but it ought to be demanded 
from even a congregational choir, such acquirement 
in song as may be attained by dint of diligence and 
reasonable course of instruction. These points 
conceded, it necessarily falls upon the clergy to take 
the lead. They are the Precentors by status and 
law; and if not taking the lead, should be ever present 
with the psalmody class and at its practisings. It 
is their interest to do so. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Dean of Westminster do not 
sing, but they must encourage singing, or Canterbury 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey will remain com- 
paratively empty. It was congregational song in 
church service that enabled the late Bishop of 
Winchester, Dr. Wilberforce, to colleet upwards of 
two millions of money in his diocese for church 
purposes. Without music Dr. Wilberforce would 
not have raised a quarter of this noble offertory 
Scrape down the reredos, smash off the noses of the’ 
chubby cherubs, wash out the colours from the 
walls, destroy the carvings, and break up the 
windows—what comés of all this? Silence, and no 
money. We shall have to return to archiepiscopal 
briefs. Dr. Tait must go a begging as did his Grace’s 
predecessors, and the same result will come of the 
enterprise. The returns will not pay for paper and 
postage. Music has built the new churches; as 
reading psalms and reading sermons did not build 
them, so reading psalms and reading sermons will 
not keep them up. These things may conduce to 
devotion, but not to loosing the purse-strings. A 
real congregational song in Westminster Abbey 
would be establishing a Mint under the roof of St. 
Peter’s for an ecclesiastical currency throughout the 
country. The choir in Westminster Abbey holds 
six hundred people, the two transepts five hundred 
each —totak, sixteen hundred. ‘Surely it would be 
no difficult task to find a choir of six hundred voices 
so as to fill the choir and leave the transepts for the 
less musical or less industrious part of the congrega- 
tion. A school of church music for services in 
Westminster Abbey would be one of public interest, 
and one never wanting in attraction. We stand not 
upon Ambrosian, Gregorian, or Anglican music; 
but this we urge, no kind of music is of any use 
whatever unless liked by the people, and within the 
reach of their resources. The people will pay if 
permitted to sing, and given music they can sing. 
It is the people who sing that have built the 
churches, and it is the solitary dumb man who 
grumbles and makes himself aggrieved because his 
neighbours are happy and jolly. Whoever yet has 
even seen or heard of ‘‘ an aggrieved parishioner ”’ 
with a tune book in his pocket or a note in his 
voice ? 

The whole question of musical art in this country 
depends upon its Sunday music. It always was so, 
and always will be so. The Italian Opera does not 
touch the music of England. It never did. Our 
melodramatic {and English opera composers of the 
last century were all choirboys and church musicians. 
Boyce, Arnold, Shield, Davy, and the others were all 
choirboys. England had then a school, such as it 
was, in dramatic music, now she has none. Dr. 
Crotch has spoken to the value of our early church 
music to the young student; and it must not be for- 
gotten that our old music rests upon the music St. 
Augustin brought into this country. First principles 
remain, and there cannot be better foundation for 
musical art than the refinement (not barbarism) of 
musical language rhythms heard in the old ritual 
music. The new school for this ancient song, which 
has its patrons and its annual gathering in St. 
Paul’s, may become -interesting and important, but 
there must not bea putting of new wine into old 
bottles. If Gregorian music cannot stand upon its 
own merits, it will not stand upon modern harmoni- 
zations. It has been said that every one can sing the 
old church tones, even those who have neither voice 
nor ear. The improved modern versions may be 
liked and sung by the large clientile who labour 
under deprivation; but certainly by no one else who 
can help it. 


A PHILADELPHIAN CHEF D’QUVRE. 





Mr. Bonawitz, an eminent pianist of Philadelphia, 
who is believed (by Philadelphians) to enjoy “ an 
established European reputation as composer,” and 
is also (in his local spheres) ‘‘ recognised among the 
most distinguished maestri of the century,” has 
written an opera, called the ‘* Bride of Messina,” and 
founded on Schiller’s poem. This work has recently 
been recited in Mr. Bonawitz’s native city, and the 
Age and Bulletin of that city are full of praises of it. 
It seems that Mr. John Henry Bonawitz flourished 
greatly in Germany and France in 1866 and ’67. 
The Presse Musicale of the latter period informed its 
readers that ‘‘Mr. Bonawitz is a true artist; his 
playing, the choice of his pieces, even his pose at 
the piano, reveal the strong conviction of a thinker 
into the depths of the philosophy of musiec.’’ His 
life in Paris, we are told, was one of severe work. 
‘His days were spent in imparting the last finish 
to a number of accomplished pupils; his nights, in 
study and the elaboration of original works, which, 
as soon as they were heard, placed him in the very 
first rank of living composers.” It is strange, but 
in that “very first” rank of living composers, 
numbering Gounod, Verdi, Wagner, and (in 1867) 
Rossini and Auber, we never remember to have met 
with the figure of Bonawitz. Perhaps that arises 
from the fact that this musical genius, like the poet 
Snodgrass, did not divulge his own creations. 
“With the most favourable opportunities for 
promoting his own material interest, he did not, like 
many others, enter the field of art, to reap a harvest 
of profit for himself. This thought seems never to 
have entered his mind. Devotion to art and to the 
progress and welfare of others seems to have absorbed 
his whole being.” We find him organizing popular 
concerts (at that time an experiment in Paris) for 
the purpose of cultivating a taste for classical music 
in all ranks of society—soirées and matinées to 
encourage his pupils and accustom them to playing 
in public—but the most touching trait of all is 
exhibited in the following extract from an article 
signed Nestor Roqueplan :—‘‘ Mr. Jean Henri Bona- 
witz, the great virtuoso, proposes to give several 
series of matinées of chamber-music at the Salon 
Kriegelstein. The object of these matinées is, first 
—to familiarize the public with the most remarkable 
works of the old and living masters; and second, to 
extend to young and unknown composers the oppor- 
tunity of having their works brought before the 
public by him, without expense to themselves.” 
Fancy M. Gounod, that compeer of Bonawitz in the 
very first rank, going and doing likewise ! 

However, in secret Bonawitz was incubating an 
opera; though he let not the world know. “It 
was,” says the Philadelphia Bulletin, ‘‘ the solace of 
many solitary hours at night, when nervous excite- 
ment, brought on by excessive work, deprived him 
of sleep. As a musical work it runs exactly parallel 
with the terrible story which it interprets; repre- 
senting in tones the beauty of maternal tenderness, 
the noble impulses of fraternal affection, the ecstacies 
of love and hope, the infinite pangs of love and 
despair, the bitterness of death, and the terrible 
madness of remorse. The music reaches the highest 
point of beauty in the touching duet: ‘ Wie nichts 
zuvor ja hab ich dich geliebt,’ and the interest is 
sustained at this level through the succeeding scenes. 
The heart of the despairing fratricide is once more 
warmed into life by the love of a mother and sister ; 
the music radiates a brief gleam of hope, and a 
future of sweet, mutual consolation, and then 
suddenly, at the sight of the brother’s corpse, falls 
the last, self-inflicted blow which ends the terrible 
tragedy. And as the curtain falls and shuts out 
from our further contemplation the hearts broken 
in despair, the closing strains of the music seem to 
tell of peace and reconciliation in the far-off realms 
of the Infinite, where there is no night, no sorrow, 
no tears.” 

The citizens of Philadelphia recently enjoyed the 
rare treat of listening to this remarkable work. ' It 
was only recited, but that was “in the presence of a 
highly intelligent and refined audience, who testified 
their pleasure and approval by frequent bursts of 
applauge. Mx. Bonawitz presided at a noble grand 
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piano, which responded sympathetically to his magic 
touch, and supplied an accompaniment only short 
of the orchestra in power, certainly not in any other 
requirement or demand in illustration or support.” 
The chorus was sung by a double quartet of male 
voices, and the Kyrie of the nuns by a single voice; 
giving the hearer the faintest notion of the com- 
poser's harmonies. The soprano of the evening, 
through the absence of the second lady, sang the 
music of both parts of Isabella and Beatrice. This 
was severely trying, musically and physically, but 
not so much so as to the single lady who had to sing 
a choral kyrie. Mr. Cox’s demand to Mr. Box to 
‘give us a chorus” is recalled by the incident. As 
to the music, we are informed that the Philadelphia 
Age discovers in Mr. Bonawitz “ great freedom in 
disposing his orchestral and choral effects, which 
are at times massive and profoundly impressive, 
and upon these he may fairly rest his claims to 
success. A long familiarity with the German stage 
has shown him the excellence to which these depart- 
ments attain, and has proved to him the richness of 
effect and great satisfaction to the hearer to be 
derived from these two interesting components o 
the integral opera; herein he is in accord with 
the teachings of Wagner, and with common 
sense and natural instinct.” This is not 
intelligible; but in the wrapped-up generalities 
we can discern a suggestion that Mr. Bonawits, 
like the many German composers, has all the 
instrumental devices and no melody. The Age 
goes on to say, ‘* We can scarcely award to the solos 
and duos of the opéra the warm praise which the 
chorus and orchestra are so fully entitled to; never- 
theless we do not wish to be understood to depreciate 
the merit of this department, but only to express an 
opinion and make a comparison of ‘school,’ pointing 
out its tendencies and results. With the rich inven- 
tive genius of Mr. Bonawitz no limits may be set to 
his power of creating melodies ; it is rather a ques- 
tion, as we have already suggested, of ‘ school’ than 
of individual.” Whatever it is—whether the com- 
plaint is scholastic or individual—it is evident that 
Bonawitz has no tune inhim. Wagner suffers from 
the same malady, and of course proportionately 
scorns the power he cannot exercise. With this 
slight drawback to the genius of one of the most 
distinguished maestri of the century, we are glad to 
hea: that Mr. Bonawitz in all other respects delighted 
Philadelphia. ‘* The whole opera was received with 
the most pronounced expressions of enthusiastic 
delight, and the general desire seemed to be to have 
it represented in character on the stage, with large 
chorus and full orchestra.” 





A WORD FOR THE POETS. 





To tas Eprror. 

Sir,—Your Correspondent complains of the Gon- 
servatism of Poetry, and asserts that down to fifty 
or sixty years ago all our poets looked on the face of 
nature through a pair of Greek or Roman spectacles. 
It appears to me, however, that what is true of the 
seventeenth century is by no means true of the six- 
teenth and fifteenth. The Hellenism of Pope is not 
characteristic of the poetry of Milton, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Raleigh, Essex, Spenser, Chaucer. These 
were not Watteau poets in any general sense of the 
term. But even allowing that Greek and Roman 
ideals did permeate their verse—what then? The 
main clements of poetry are the ethical and artistic 
principles, and ethics and art are fixed forms of 
knowledge. Natural science is a progressive study, 
therefore infinite: morality and art are determinate ; 
their principles were as well defined and 
among the ancients as among ourselves. Reverence, 
courage, generosity, self-sacrifice, are qualities which 
every age has inculcated ; in like manner the forms 
of art, the beauty of the curve, the stateliness of the 
column, the dome, the perfection of human stature, 
the glory of the stars, the freshness of Spring, the 
march and music of the iambus, were as well ascer- 
tained by the old Greek as by the modern English- 
man. All the material that makes up poetry is as 
old as the hills and the sunset: how then can the 
bards of to-dey choose “ new subjects”? Must 
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sing of sewing machines and the Liberation Society ? 
Must they cease to sing of suns and stars and violets, 
because twenty centuries ago the Greeks did the 
same? 

Your Correspondent brings three accusations, 
which I cannot but deem puerile, against modern 
poets. He takes them as symptomatic traits. He 
charges our contemporary bards with (a) the ‘ per- 
sistent refusal” (by refusal he means abstinence, I 
suppose, for nobody is asked, and nobody refuses) 
to sing the praises of tobacco. Now there have been, 
as it happens, various poems in praise of tobacco. 
The Germans in particular have scores of Studenten- 
lieder on this theme. ‘An die Pfeife,” ‘* Meine 
Pfeife,”’ ‘‘ Der herrliche Tabak,” and so forth are 
frequent titles. Englishmen have also sung its virtues 
—for instance, Lamb. But your contributor should 
remember that it is only of late years that smoking 
has become a generally tolerated institution in 
England. It was previously regarded as a shady 
indulgence, a sort of social failing, like card-playing 
and betting, which one might condone but certainly 
not spiritualise. The ripeness of antiquity is gene- 
rally needed to render a subject poetic. Take the 
steam-engine forinstance: mighty as this institution 
is, it is hardly old enough as yet for the encrustation 
ofromance. The stage coach, the ambling cob, the 
barque, the gondola, are by age and association fitter 
for romantic treatment. 

Secondly, says your Correspondent, under the 
heading b, poets retain the ‘“‘ absurd custom” of 
addressing women by their Christian names. He 
means, I presume, of writing about women they 
admire, or ideals they create, under that form. But 
do not lovers in their secret thoughts adopt the same 
endearments? When a young man begins to regard 
Miss Thompson as an object worthy of thought and 
desire, he ceases to think of her as Miss Thompson; 
he thinks of her as Clara, or Annie. The poet is 
the exponent of tender imagination: he expresses or 
he creates. What folly to limit him to postal 
addresses! Does your Correspondent never think 
of Disraeli or Gladstone,.or does he always in his 
respectful soul prefix the Right Honourable when 
the mental image rises? 

Thirdly he complains that poets sing of ‘the rosy 
wine.” Since the days of Moore I never knew one 
do so. Dick Swiveller used to urge his comrades to 
**pass the rosy,” when he referred to gin and water ; 
but that was long ago. Your Correspondent asserts 
that poets of our own day celebrate their festivities 
with pipes of tobacco and glasses of beer. He has 
perhaps special knowledge of the habits of Messrs. 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, 
Leicester Warren, Matthew Arnold, and the rest. 
Perhaps all these are debarred from the common 
enjoyment of wine. But are they therefore pro- 
hibited from exercising the privilege of cultivated 
palates, which is certainly to prefer wine to whisky 
and to stout-and-bitter. May be your Correspondent 
denies this superiority, and therefore opposes the 
fastidiousness which proclaims it superior. But he 
will find a few of the finer natures uphold the con- 
vietion—natures even younger than Horace and 
Anacreon.—Yours obediently, 

BLONDEL, * 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 





To rue Eprror. 

Sin,—At the annual dinner of the Royal Society 
of Musicians his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales remarked, that it was worthy of consideration 
whether the benefits of the charity might not be 
extended to musicians other than those residing 
in London. I hope this suggestion will not pass 
unnoticed, but that some of the leading musicians 
of the day will interest themselves in the matter, 
and that our profession will no longer be the only one 
without a general fund for the sick and suffering. 
Unless, however, some of the rules of the present 
society are altered, it will be impossible to extend 
its limits, and although the benefits it bestows are 








think it would be possible in every town to find 
some member of the profession willing to canvas 
for subscriptions and otherwise to make known the 
scheme, if only it could be started by a few well 
known and trusted men. I have for some months 
past been trying to interest people in such a 
scheme, and the answer I receive is invariably, 
that it is most desirable but difficult to commence. 
I will gladly do any part of the work in my own 
neighbourhood, and become an annual subscriber of 
five guineas; and I know there are others who will 
do as much, and I trust many more with larger 
incomes will commence the subscription with higher 
sums.—I am, Sir, Yours truly, 


South Hill House, Bath. Heien Kenway. 





CHEAP LITERATURE: THE ILL 
AND GOOD. 





A public debate took place on Wednesday night 
in the theatre of University College, Gower Street, 
on the following subject :—Is the spread of Cheap 
Literature on the whole a Benefit to Society ?””—the 
Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P., in the chair. The 
theatre was crowded with an audience of ladies and 
gentlemen. Mr. W. B. Odgers, M.A., who opened 
the question, took the negative view of it, viz., that 
the spread of cheap literature was not, on the whole, 
a benefit to society. From cheap literature he ex- 
cluded the daily and weekly papers, for they were 
organs of news rather than purveyors of literature. 
He defined what he meant by cheapness, and in- 
sisted, in an extremely witty speech, that the 
multiplication of books—and especially of cheap 
books—led necessarily to literary imposture and 
perfunctoriness on the part of authors, and to 
impertinence and presumption ‘on the part of 
readers. The result was that literary work was 
scamped and vamped, and people were satisfied 
with the veriest trash. He believed that Shake- 
speare was to be had for 10d., Byron for 7d., and the 
Bible for 4d.; but he really doubted the value of 
such cheapness to the classes for whom these 
books were printed. He was in favour of sound 
healthy books, but not of the trash which was now 
being published in such quantities. Mr. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., replied, and showed the advantages of 
cheap literature. It was not indispensable that 
cheapness and badness should go together. A thing 
might be good as well as cheap. If the people were 
to be instructed, cultivated, and amused, they must 
have access to cheap literature. He totally differed 
from his hon. friend in his opinion of cheap litera. 
ture. He, too, had purchased some cheap literature, 
and though he could not defend all of these publi- 
cations, his opinion was that on the whole there was 
more good than evil in this cheap literature. Mr. 
Agate also quoted figures showing an enormous sale 
of the cheap ‘‘ Shakespeare,” ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and other publications. Mr. Spokes took the same 
view as the opener. Mr. C. A. Russell made an 
excellent speech in favour of cheap literature, and 
added that the argument would be infinitely 
strengthened if he added the cheap daily press. 
Mr. Darling’s speech was a clever onslaught on 
cheap literature. Mr. Clowes, of King’s College, 
spoke in favour of cheap literature. Mr. Porter 
defended the cause of cheap literature in an able 
speech, and Miss Helen Blackburn followed on the 
same side amidst loud cheers. She defended the 
reading of cheap publications by boys and servants, 
on the ground that they led a humdrum life, and 
that it was better for them to read such works than 
none at all. 

Mr. Odgers having replied, Mr. Lowe said that 
he had spent a most pleasant evening, but, though 
pleasant, the question was one of no small difficulty. 
There were admirable jests if there were not many 
good arguments. In the first place it was most 
difficult to define what literature was. But what- 
ever it included, it was admitted on all sides that 
it was good, and being good it was difficult to main- 


great, the fees of admission are too high for those | tain that being cheap it was bad. He did not think 
who would be most likely to require its aid. A fund | that view could be supported. ‘ Adam Bede” was 
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at 5s. it would be difficult to show that at 5d. it 
would be an evil. Yet he agreed with the opener 
that a great deal that was slipshod, vulgar, and 
immoral might be introduced into cheap literature. 
There were perhaps no more contemptible produe- 
tions than some of their popular ballads which had 
been alluded to in the course of the debate, but, as 
had been well remarked by the lady who had spoken, 
such things were read for the sake of recreation and 
amusement. After all it was perhaps better to have 
these than have nothing—perhaps poison and pol- 
lution. The cheap literature, where not absolutely 
immoral—and then it came within the ban of lay— 
came between the working classes and that which 
would be absolute poison to their minds. 

The question was then put and carried by a large 
majority in the affirmative, and a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman closed the meeting. 





FRANCE. 





J Parts, May 5th. 

There is little to record in Paris this week save 
that Ambroise Thomas, involuntarily compelled to 
put on “ Gille et Gillotin” at the Opéra Comique to 
benefit the librettist, has scored a success. The 
little Ménus-Plaisirs has re-opened and done well 
with an operetta by MM. Jaime and P. Gille, 
entitled “Cent Mille Francs et ma Fille.” The 
piece is not exactly a novelty, for ten years or so ago 
it was played at the theatre Dejazet, under the form 
of a vaudeville, but it has been revivified by the 
addition of some unpretending music composed by 
M. Coste, and forms in its altered shape a by no 
means disagreeable entertainment. The plot turns 
on the adventures which an old country gentleman 
goes through who has three scamps of nephews in 
Paris. He is desirous to give his daughter and a 
fortune of four thousand pounds to whichever of 
them he finds to be the most industrious. Imagin- 
ing them to be all hard workers, he is only enlight- 
ened as to their powers when one of them tries to 
palm off on him some tableaux vivant as paintings 
of his execution, an imposture from which the old 
man barely escapes in order to run great risk of 
drowning in a life-boat, of which the second claims 
to be the inventor, and then the third brings the 
matter to a climax by taking him to see a ridiculous 
drama at the Menus-Plaisirs, and endeavours to 
make him believe he is at the classic Theatre 
Francais. So the uncle, furious at such deceptions, 
hurries back to the country to bestow his daughter's 
hand and fortune on a fourth suitor, who had been 
fortunate enough to gain her affections beforehand. 
There is nothing to be said for the brilliancy of this 
unlikely story, but its development has afforded an 
opportunity for placing the piece rather well upon 
the stage, and there are some mechanical devices 
very cleverly designed. M. Coste’s music is agree- 
able. His overture is lively enough to put the 
audience in good humour at the outset, and several 
airs were encored, especially a stirring chorus of 
brigands in the last act. The piece has the advan- 
tage of Mdlle. Scalini’s great personal charms, 
though her voice is far from attractive; and Gabel 
and Legreny are amusing, especially the former. 
The opening night augured decidedly favourably for 
the success of the trifle. 

At the Gymnase Theatre the old actor, M. Bouffé, 
recently appeared in MM. Cogniards’ drama “ Pauvre 
Jacques.” He first sustained the part of the broken- 
down musician in this play on Sept. 15, 1835. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





RENTER FURIOSO. 

In Common Pleas, on May 2nd, * Blackie v. Dau- 
ney” was heard. Blackie was a constable in the 
employment of Mr. Chatterton, at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, and Dauney was a renter of the theatre. The 
action was to recover damages for an assault said to 
have been committed in the course of the defendant 
attempting to enforce what he believed to be his 
rights as a renter. An action arising out of the same 
transaction was brought against Mr. Chatterton, and 
came on fortriallast December. A verdict was then 
taken by consent for the plaintiff for 40s., and the 
question of law stated upon a special case was now 
pending before the full Court. 
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On the 27th March, 1873, the defendant, as a ren- 
ter, went into the dress circle with a pass without 
payment, and, not finding a seat to suit him there he 
came out, and received a cross ticket. He tendered 
this to Mr. Bennett, the register of stall tickets, and 
asked for a ticket for the stalls. For this 2s. was de- 
manded, but the defendant said that he was a renter, 
and he went towards the stalls without a ticket. 
The checktaker called out to.stop the defendant, and 
in passing along the corridor he was confronted by 
the plaintiff. The case for the plaintiff was that he 
stretched out his arms across the corridor and was 
struck by the defendant, who was then ejected. 

The defence was that an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1820 gave to renters ‘‘ free liberty and privilege of 
admission into the usual audience part of the theatre 
before the curtain,’ with the exception of certain 
private boxes. The defendant’s account of what took 
place was that he had acted solely in assertion of his 
right. He attempted to rush past on the left, where 
there was room; but the plaintiff threw himself 
against the wall on that side. The defendant was 
unable to stop himself, and, quite contrary to his 
wish, came against the plaintiff. He denied, in the 
most positive manner, that he struck, or attempted 
to strike, the plaintiff. Mr. Justice Keating said 
that this case showed how wrong people would go 
who allowed feeling to enter into their disputes, and 
this observation applied to both sides. He could not 
help adding that the real question of right would be 
better settled when the previous case came on for 
argument, and the idea was absurd that the present 
action was really brought for compensation for a 
personal injury. The jury were of opinion that the 
defendant acted under the impression that he had a 
right to enter the stalls, and they found a verdict for 
the defendant. 


AN ACTRESS’S JEWELLERY. 


A few days ago a box belonging to Miss Nelly 
Power, the actress, was broken open at her residence 
in Southgate-road, Islington, and property valued at 
over £1500 stolen. Among the articles stolen are a 
plain gold bracelet with diamond ornament in centre, 
bracelet pendant and ear-rings, a gold keyless watch, 
supposed number 691, Barwise on face, monogram 
“R. G. J. B.,” on back; gold brooch-chain, six gold 
rings, one gipsy set with three turquoises; one 
keeper, emerald in centre, diamond on each side; 
one gipsy setting, two coral stones and diamond in 
centre ; one snake with diamond head and eyes, one 
with turquoise head, a Maltese cross with turquoise 
and pearls ; a gold-pencil case, maker Mordan ; two 
lockets, N. W., and gold, with large carbuncle, pearl 
in centre, white enamelled gold fringe; two pairs of 
gold ear-rings, one pair of small turquoise, one pair 
of diamond ear-rings, round-shaped, with large cen- 
tre stones, and with diamond fringe pendants; a 
large oval-shaped pendant locket, with large stones 
in centre, with diamond fringe pendants ; one cable 
necklet, with large spring ring, and one flexible band 
necklet, one gold flexible band bracelet, another with 
square links ditto, one gold locket with Mizpah in 
rubies and diamonds, one double horse-shoe locket 
with portrait of a lady, one gold locket set with pearls, 


“N. P.,” a two-guinea piece, and an American coin } 


attached to a gold brooch chain, a gold brooch with 
chased surface, a gold gipsy ring set with two dia- 
monds and large turquoise in centre ; a gold locket, 
turquoise and spar diamond laid in stripes. The 
thieves have not been discovered. A reward of £100 
is offered for such information as will lead to the 
recovery of the property and the detection of the 
robbers. 


SMACKING A STAGE CARPENTER. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan’s case, in which a stage carpen- 
ter named Boardman summoned the great tragedian 
for an assault, was heard at Liverpool on Tuesday. 
Complainant, on being sworn, stated that he had 
been engaged as stage carpenter at the Amphitheatre 
and Theatre Royal for about 20 years. On the night 
of the 27th April he was waiting at the back of the 
stage for the bell to ring so that he might change the 
scene previous to Mr. Sullivan coming on in the final 
scene of the fifth act of “‘ Richard III.” Mr Sullivan’s 
Bon, who was on the O. P. side, was at the bell, hav- 
ing undertaken to change the scenes in the fifth act. 
He (the defendant’s son) stood in such a position 
that complainant could see him, and no instructions 
were given that any other signal should be taken for 
the shifting of the scenes except the ringing of the 
bell. Another carpenter, named Barton, stood on the 
opposite side of the stage, ready to change the other 
half of the scene, and they were waiting for the sig- 
nal in order to open out for the battle scene. While 
they were thus waiting, Mr. Sullivan came up behind 
complainant, @hile in a stooping position, and hit 
him on the back with the flat of his sword, ‘* Why 
don’t you make the change, you——fool?”” The 
blow left a weal across his back as thick as his finger, 
and caused him pain for about half an hour. Mr. 
Bartley: Well what did youdo then? Complainant: 
I made the change, because I thought I might get 


more of this. I thought I had got enough without 
getting another dose. Iam rather hot-tempered my- 
self, and I could not pocket an insult like that. 

John Collins, the defendant’s valet, said it was his 
duty to attend Mr. Sullivan on the stage, and on the 
evening in question, in the wood scene of the fifth act, 
he handed him his fighting sword and banner. 
Complainant was looking at the O. P. side, and not 
to Mr. Sullivan for his cue, as he ought to have done. 
Mr. Sullivan ordered him to change several times, 
but he tookno heed. Defendant then merely touched 
him on the back with the flat side of his sword, and 
again told him to change. This was all Mr. Sullivan 
did to the complainant.—Mr. Bremner : (for the de- 
fence). You know the papers say ‘‘ he cut him down.” 
No truth in that? Witness: No, sir. The papers 
also say that he ‘‘ kicked him with his royal boot.” 
There is no truth in that either. He bent at ex- 
treme arm’s length, touched him, and said, ‘‘ Change, 
change.” Witness added that Boardmen complained 
to him about having been assaulted, and he advised 
him to see Mr. Sullivan, but he would not. Mr. 
Anderton: Did the complainant say he was hurt by 
the blow? ‘Witness, he did not sir. 

Mr. Brocklebank the magistrate, after consulting 
with his colleague and Mr. Anderton, said—we are of 
‘opinion that an assault was committed by Mr. 
Sullivan, but we think he did it thoughtlessly, and 
without intending to do the man any harm. We 
think a fine of 5s. and costs will satisfy the case. 





Socrery ron THE ENCOURAGEMENT or THE Fine 
Arts.— Last evening Mr. Brinley Richards delivered 
a lecture on ‘‘ The National Music of Wales” before 
the members of the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts; Mr. J. H. Puleston, M.P., occupied 
the chair. The lecture was listened to throughout 
with great interest by a numerous and fashionable 
audience. The usual votes of thanks to the lecturer 
and chairman terminated the proceedings. 

Lonpon GreGormAN CHoraL Association, —A 
festival service of this association was held last 
evening in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The members of 
the association, which has been in existence for a 
period of eighteen months, were assisted by drafts 
from about seventy-seven choirs, numbering in all 
eleven hundred voices. About a hundred clergy 
were present, including the Deans of St. Paul’s and 
Manchester, the latter of whom preached the sermon. 
The prayers were intoned by the Rev. W. H. Milman, 
and the lessons were read by Canon Gregory. At 
about eight o’clock, when the members of the un- 
usually large choir marched in procession to their 
seats, led by the hon. secretary, Mr. R. A. Turner, 
the broad expanse of the cathedral was crowded to 
within a short distance of the doors.’ The effect 
produced by the volume of sound was very grand, 
particularly so as the voices were supplemented by a 
band composed of brass instruments. Dr. Stainer and 
Mr. C, Warwick Jordan presided at the organ, and the 
offertory was devoted to the objects of the association. 





Now Ready. 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


O.. B. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich art ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





modern Hymn Books. 





f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





day. The 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular h 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 


n-books of the present 


he tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 


“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 


Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—-Church Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 28. 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


84 GUINEAS. 
PILARATTR, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£8 Bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in, 
£3 18+. 9d. per Quarter.on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINBAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 

In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


" 50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
i In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


ty 50 GUINEAS. 
{ COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
+ In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 


: £5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
shy 50 GUINEAS 


THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
| Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 lds. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrament is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
H £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
' tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 

t 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 7; ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





| J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
| PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LABGEST IN EUROPE.) 
| 901 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





12 Guineas 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany 

2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
oe eee see apindwns 

3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 

4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place: of 
Tromalo) ..cecccecccccecs 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

QEAEA) oc ccccccccceccs eoees 

'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
Wa coves cscebscudntasens 50 

8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 


88 


40 


Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
Gala) 5.60 cdc ciersdeuses is 60 ms 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 + 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 a 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 e 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 as 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 » 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ,, 
Of.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell..... - 68 a 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 of 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
PD CIEE even kcusesaceucs 85 Ps 
11.—Ten Stops, 2 Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ......... «+» 100 Ps 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
. Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower ....... soe 110 


13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
Blower.... -ee.-125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


ee eee eeeee 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





Can ajao be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM,. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 Qs. 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 


One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNODT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremelo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bout- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. * 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 - 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon, 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


a 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 





7° 
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SAMS DEER OE TIGRIS «5 05.0.0'00 0000 v0 60 66.00 00:00 00 6066 d0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
Ee ine hn khihe 64 an ebnt-oi' 60 0h50-00 veenees 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ...., 
Caf eM OME oo 00.50.00 oc ccedcccecntsesee 


cooco oe o* 


~~. 





BY LOUISA GRAY, 
BEY WEN FOND a5 05 0s 09: 00 cgnbpcenedicncessscecsvesecese 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .........0....ccssee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ,..,.....+. 


My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” .... 2.46.0 00 000 se eeeeee 
. 


~e  * eS 
coococoeo 





BY O. BARRI. 


BERG PHGNB 5 v.00 00 ss co.cdr ote cicececscccetscaccenscce 6 © 
TN CE 05 an sds 0600508 Kacl tn-50.00 bse sense 0 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme, Titiens) .. 4 0 
Tb Paley AMOS ceccccnccrsiccesicsicesdcscccsscsdss 40 
NOU AMATO! 0 cccccccccccccccs ce scence cesccccess cebees 40 
Love's GOMER PAG 00.00:20c00crcccccerccccccsscccccccces & O 


— 





BY MISS PHILP. 


_— —— 


The hidden chord .........+«. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .............c0008 4 0 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





Words, Vain words...... 0... sesscseeceseees 
The 008 SWOMOWS... 00 00.00 00 00 0000 0000 0000006000 0000 se00 


~ > 


: 
: 
— 
coocooooooso 


The Choice, in Bi fat amd G.. occ ssvccecccececccccesccs 
TROUT Bae 0000000000 ccceccee se Coccevescecessocccce se 
Spiryt LOVE ...ssesseeceeeeeeececeeeeeeeereesneceeeses 
Three Lilies . 00:00:00. 60 6000-0008 60 6440 00 04 46.00'00 
Friends ............+.»Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
Clear the way ......+0.. 


ee ee ee 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............55 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......esccecsscesessesscsee 4 0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


Te PERED BOMB ce cn cesccccescccdate cethonsecscccsascees 4 @ 
GUMNMOT GAZE oo 00 00 co cede co vcvccccecocscccccccccccsce & O 
Up Bal .0000ccecccccccvccccccccccecgbcceccccccccsoses & O 





BY HENRY SMART. 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ,.........s..505 3 0 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) ............seeeeeee 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (M Soprano 


a 
co 


3 0 
Por ever and for aye .......0s0cececeseceeees » 40 
SE SEN, MBB oc watnineniteseteseccesceodsicn ee 
BY the Ghd Coen MY 4, 00 cc vecesece secs cotdscsstocesesa & © 
——— »———_ 
LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
RECENT STREET, W, 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second ,, 
Third 
Fourth se, 
Fifth ‘a 


- « by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes .-. by COLLARD. 
Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ,»  HMarmoniums. . by CRAMER, 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates, 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal seale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kraxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as she greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 
is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 








At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramuns have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN RO where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Rzeazunt Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & OO., Moorgarz Srazer, Orry. ! 
J, B, ORAMER & 00,, Wasr Srasur, & Wastaas Roap, Barauton. 
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ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 


PART THE FIRST. 
































8. d. d. 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (s.).. 

Shepherds ...ccocccsccccccscccccscsscccvcccsevceseecccesece 1 8 HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ } . 

THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Bernany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus.............. 1 9 

1 CRONE oc bcvsiccicccrccnenteseetssncadisssadiosdseesseeesus 0 9 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus......cccccsccccccaccccece 1 9 I? THGD BADST ENOWN. Bolo (B.) 20. cccccccccccicccsces } aire 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.3.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.a.) and Chorus... 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. 

8. d. 8. d. 

YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (8.8.A.7.B.B.)  ..cessseeseecccers 0 9 

(B.A.T.B.) seccccccrecccccccseeeecsescseesseesesseseesessce 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED. Finale Chorus...........seeee0 1 3 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .......cccccccccceccsecccecs 1 6 = 

The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 

8. d. . s. d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InA flatandG (7.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (1.)..........cccccccsscecsscccccccveccccece 4 0 { 
i DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .......... 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio......... » 3 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (C.) ......ccseseeccccncecees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
W GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InE and G (c.)...... i. a E 
h OS oo saa | 
i Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
t 1 
| a 
: i h 
; 0 
\ ; } 


JACOB. 


Q Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 


| 7. CC. 22° CA VI. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


HFHBNRY SMART. 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s, FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s? 

















il AALS 
Ht {i ‘Ta* a 8. d, 8. d. 
BLESSED I8 THE MAN. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ..204.+spedsue7&.j.. 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied 0 9 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (s.a.1.3.) Spy tes eeg 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............. ererr Ty 0 9 
= IS yj 


The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 


8. d. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE.............. ‘Os 
BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto) ...,...sseeeseeseeereees 3 0 


OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ......seeesseeeees 8 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte.......... eeeccccesees 2 


Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


f Printed and Published by Jamas Swirt, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middleseg, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid—Friday, May 8, 1874. 
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